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[SaDI@ LAUGHS, AS8 SHE FLINGS A DEWY, LOVELY ROSE AT THE DAINTY FIGURE.] 


LORD OF HER LOVE. 


—— Qa 
CHAPTER VII. 


wan potent, Pag h Derwent?” 
is Mr. Wright, the lawyer, who ks, 
Four days hear’ gone, and it is the atiecnoon 
of the fifth. Yesterday they carried the dead 
man to his last -place in the great 
vault in Derwent Manor charchyard. 

Sadie is standing by the table. She wears 
a black dress—an old one she has worn so 
often in the schoolroom. Her pale face rises 
like a beautiful lily from its sombre setting. 

Mr. Wright glances at her with keen admi- 
Yation not unmixed with pity. 

“‘ You understand ?” he says, as he finishes 
all he has to communicate. 

“ I—I think I do,” Sadie falters. 

The last few days have passed go heavily, 


have seemed so strange, she feels weary. She 


is haunted by her déad father’s face, and she 
hungers for the love that was 80 nearly within 
her p, the tenderness and adoration that 
she received in that one short day she 


had k1iown her father cause a blank in her 
heart. She is sick and anxious, too, with her 
secret still burdening her. 

* It is not very difficult,” the lawyer says. 
‘Your father bequeaths you all his rty, 
to be kept in the joint trusteeship of Mr. 
Brown and myself and Mr. Niel Gwynne till 
you are twenty-one. About two years to wait, 
that is all, Miss Derwent!” 

Sadie shivers. 

“TI did not expect this,’’ she answers, hur- 
riedly. ‘I do not want it.” 

“Oh! tut! tut! You have every right to 
it; and Sir Reginald was careful to think of 
your future,my dear. The property has been 
vee _ for. You will be very rich, very 
ri ” 

Sadie keeps silent. 

She is struggling with her secret. Now is 
the moment to k out. Yet her lips are 
tied, and Jack not remove the seal. In 
her pocket now lies his last note, most peremp- 
tory. 

‘Do all that your father may desire. He 
will leave some wishes concerning your future. 








Above all, do not breathe a hint of ourselves.” 





And Sadie obeys him, hateful though it be. 

“We will endeavour to make your life 
happy during those two years. You shall 
choose your own place of residence, and we 
will provide a chaperone! Is there anyone 
you would like?” 

- Give me time to think it over,” pleads the 


a Certainly. There is no hurry—no harry !” 

And Mr. Wright takes up his hat. 

As he is moving a sudden thought comes to 
the girl. 

**Can I use this money as I like before I 
come of age?”’ 

co lawyer shakes his head with a faint 
smile. 

“No, Miss Sadie! You must be dependent 
on your trustees’ advice and will until you 


are twenty-one.” 
**And what if I——. Don’t think this 
sone. Suppose, Mr. Wright, I marry 
‘ore——”’ 


Sadie stops; a brilliant colour is on her 


Mr. Wright brushes his hat. 
“ There are other arrangements made con- 
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cerning your marfiage,” he answers, briskly. 
“Tf you like we will discuss them ‘another 
time.” 

“Yes,” says Sadie, and then she is alone. 

Jack’s conduct is surprising and: paiting 
her. He has sent short words of sympathy, 
but many eager ones as to how her father’s 
death affects her. Her own innate delicacy 
rebels at this, yet her love pleads another 
excuss. 

‘It is because of their poverty Jack writes 
thus,” she argues with herself; “‘does he not 
long for freedom that they may begin their 
lives together?’’ 

All this rushes to her mind as she stands 
alone. She is to fulfil the wishes of the dead. 
Then what stretches before her but isolation 
from all she loves? She is no longer ixee; 
she has guardians. 

She calls up Niel Gwynne’s grave,kind faee, 
and unconsciously it comforts har. If .she 
could but speak out to him she fe@ls somehow 
that he would be her friend. 

She has seen nothing of hima @ines What sad 
night, but knows he hag been anear, her fre- 


q 


‘* Poor child!’ he says, soffly, andthe pity 
im his veicé touches her. He thinks sheis 
naturally upset by the strange events ;"he 
does not know what a weight is lodged in her 
breast... 

She moves back'to the Wwiridow, and ‘there 
is silence between them for a time. 

She breaks it at last. 

*“When do you wish me to go, Mr. 
Gwynne?” . 

‘* Whenever you care to. You must please 
yourself, Miss t. Don't took upon me 
as an ogre of a guardian. It will be my 
pleasure to arrange everything for your happi- 
ness.” = 

“ bo are good,” taf a i 

‘‘ Sir Reginald was good to me many, many 
times. He was my best friend,” the 
man answers, ; rare om 
goes on, “ You ‘someone 
you at the Manor ~at alleventsfora time. 

‘you any one whom 

Sadie shakes 


quently during these last Gays. uestion. 
on while ne denen cegiinies intotatighe ~ 


—— <= thinking. bi 
ne resolve, @$ any walle, comes cleanly 

i Tf she “five where che will, 
then she wall go b Miss 
she will be meet J; : 
house brings Vision 
she stemuiis “@hus ‘the: 
comes ii, 

“ I ‘beg 


languidly. “If it suits ‘other trustees as 
wal as Fenpeell, I should Hage return to my 
old school for awhile,”’ 

Niel is silent for 2 moment, then he speaks, 

‘Your father left a letter for me; he must 
have written it the morning of his death.” 

He hesitates and she looks round. 

“Is there any wish expressed ?’’ she asks. 

‘Yes; he seems to desire most strongly 

ou should live at Derwent Manor, and make 
it your home always.” 

Sadie draws a deep breath. 

“Well,” she says, slowly remembering 
Jack's commands; “I will do this.” 

** Pereonally I do not think the Manor the 
best place for you just now,” Niel says, 
frankly; ‘‘bat I am bound to tell you poor 
Sir Reginald’s wishes.” 

** Please tell me all.” 

Sadie rises and comes towarda him, then 
before he can speak she continues, in a low 
voice,— 

‘““Mr. Gwynne, is—does he mention my 
mother? Is there nothing of her?” 

“ There is a packet to be given you on the 
or you come of age. It is locked in my 

e.”’ 


Sadie passes one hand over her hot eyes. 

“If only I hada mother now!” she mur- 
murs, brokenly. 

The man beside her longs to draw her to 
the shelter of his strong arms. 








i peace and happi 
“ What asad story!’ Sadie says, 


8 * 
**Do you really think Mrs. Dealers would | 


” 


care ‘to be with me, Mr. Gwynne 
“‘T am sure of it. And I prophesy you will 
eat friends.’’ 
She smiles for an instant, 
“Then I will settle to go to Derwent Manor 
as soon as, possible.’’ 
“Shall we say the day after to.morrow?- By 
‘then «you will have seen Bee and made all 
your arrangements, I ob 2” 


He holds ont his hand, and as Sadie takes | 


it, she speaks hurriedly,— 
‘‘Mr. Gwynne, do you know what really 


caused my father’s death? You remember | 


his agitation that night at dimner? I have 
tried so hard not to think that we uninten- 
Honetiy excited him, Do you think we were 
wr ” 

“Sir Reginald, alas! was so weak, that it 
was Only a question of that moment, or one-a 
few hours later. The doctors tell me he was 

—his case was hopeless - 

‘‘ Tt seems ao terrible |” Sadie says, turning 
her face to the grey twilight. ‘‘ So terrible to 
find him, and then to losehim for ever! And, 
oh, Mr. Gwynne! you can’t think how often 
I have dreamed of my father and mother, and 
envied the other girls who had their homes— 
a thing I have. neyer known !”’ 


| would care to ask?” 4 


F TICK, garmented 
~ }-eustles in ‘the. wind with a 


He is silené for am instant, then, just 
tightening histhold on her hamid, he raplies,— 

“ must trysand make De Manor 
answer both for the present and the past. All 
‘shat Hes in Iny’power, Miss Derwent, shall be 
done to make your path bright and happy. 
If you will let me call myself your friend I 
] shall be more than repaid?’ 

His voice unocsesoneT peteys the eager- 
ness he feels. Sadie is wn towards ‘him, 
and answers without hesitation,— 

“Indeed; Mr. Gwynne, I already have 
called you that; and shall hope to do so 
always !”’ 

He bends his head, and touches her hand 
with his lips. There isa “brange thrill at his 
heart:as-he walks awayanf feaves her in tho 


to me?” he mutters, as 
the streets tochis chambers. 
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day as she saunters 

. some of the choicest 

blossoms for her room. Her dress is some thin, 

‘pluck ‘miaterial, but Mrs. Dalrymple has 

insisted on throwing a wide-brimmed white 

hat on the dark curls, and the effect is charm- 
ing. 

“Mr. Gwynne,” Sadie asks, lifting her 
glorious eyes to his, “why did you not wish 
me to come straight to the Manar?”’ 

‘*T made a mistake,’’he smiles, ‘I thought 
perhaps it would have been dull for you, but I 
see nOw I was wrong.” 

“You were, indeed! I have grown tolove 
all around me, even in so short a time. I 
hope ’’—there is a strange ing in the 
word that strikes almost antly-on his 
ear—‘* I hope I shall behappy liere some day.” 

“That some day cannot be far off,” he 


slipped from him from ‘him involuntarily ; he 
slighfly, but the girl does not notice 

“ Yes,” she said, quietly, “I must. I like 
to know that he is near me, and that the sun- 
aap #8 his grave, for I am sure he loved 
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To this Niel makes no answer, and by-and- 
by Sadie walks back to the house. She is 
feeling a little easier in her mind to-day. 
Jack’s letter in the morning was more 
satisfactory, and spoke—vaguely it is true, 
but she seized upon it eagerly—of an end 
coming to their secrecy and separation. 

She stands on the terrace by the long open 
windows, and looks over the exquisite 
landscape. 

“If Jack were only with me, and this awful 
deceit taken from me, I should be happy— 
quite happy ! ” she thinks to herself. 

Then she turns with a smile to answer Bee 
Dalrymple’s merry greeting as she comes to 
the window. 

« Aren’t you nearly roasted in that heat?” 
she cries. “I can do nothing but sit here 
and groan.” 

“T partake of the nature of the salamander, 
I fancy,” Sadie laughs, slightly, ‘for I tho- 
roughly enjoy the san.” 

“T see you don’t suffer many qualms as to 
your complexion either.” 

Sadie puts up one hand and rubs her 
cheek. 

“T want to get brown like a gipsy. Bee, 
do you feel equal to a drive this after- 
noon ?’”’ 


Pretty little Mrs. Dalrymple shakes her | 
langui 


di . 

“ This ~ne « dear!” she declares, just 
opening her blue eyes, and then fanning her- 
self, “‘ but not this-afternoon ?”’ 

“ Then I-must go alone, for Mr. Gwynne is 

ing to devote the whole afternoon to the 
et aeess and I have promised the house- 
keeper I would inspect some country maids. 
She wants them, so she tells me, very badly. 
I hope I shan’t make any great mistake. This 
is all new to me!” 

‘Pick the pretty ones!” counsels Bee, 
sleepily. ‘I always choose good-looking 
servants.” 4 

Sadie laughs, ‘flings 2 dewy, lovely rose at 
the dainty figure crouched in the big chair, 
and goes to her own room. Once here she 
opens her small jewel! case,.and, secure in her 
solitude, reads for the hundredth time all 
Jack’s letters; then draws out her wedding- 


‘Ying, puts it on for-a few minutes, and, as 


footsteps sound along the corridor, she kisses 
it fervently, then hides it with the rest of, her 
treasures as her maid comes in. 

Niel had insisted on her having a personal 
attendant ; so as she had taken a great liking 
to Mary at the hotel, she managed to secure 
her, and the result is eminently satisfactory. 
After lancheon Sadie is driven away on her 
errand, and Bee Dalrymple collapses again 
with some iced water near at hand and the 
last new novel, 

Niel does not go immediately to the steward. 
He strolls‘up and down the long, deliciously 
cool drawing-room, while his sister reolines 
half asleep on-a- couch. 

Suddenly he turns to her. 

‘Beet * he says, abruptly; “do you think 
she is quite happy? Of.course I make allow- 
ance for the shock and natural grief she has 
endured ; bat do you think she is happy?”’ 

Bee does not answer at first; the smile has 
left her pretty mouth, she looks grave. 

“T don't know, Niel. Sometimes I fancy 
ne apne or anxious about something, 

t she says nothing. She is of a thoughtful 
nature, fo a 

Niel says nothing at first, then speaks 
slowly. — 

‘* I, too, have noticed the anxiety you men- 
tion, and it‘has troubled me. ‘You see we are 
strange, after all, She may not like to open 
her heart to us. I will suggest to-night if 
she would not care to have someone of her 
schoolfellows to stay with her. It may do 
her good.” 

“She is very dear and very sweet,” Bee 
declares, warmly. ‘I grow fonder of ‘her 
She should marry well, Niel!” 
Ry <a faintly. “ 

“ e oes not think ‘Marriage ” he 
says, abruptly, “She is so young!” = 


A-wave of surprise passes over Mrs. Dal- | chats on lightly to her brother, and he answers 


rymple's face, but he gives her no opportunity 
for saying anything, for he goes from the 
room. 


Sadie’s errand is performed successfully, 
and on the way home she takes the reins from 
the old coachman, and has her first lesson in 
driving. The route is through a lovely country, 
and the roadside is shaded by veteran trees 
nearly all the way, At a little inn, not 
far from the Manor, Sadie draws up at the 
servant's entreaty to give the ponies some 
water. She eits in the carriage pulled up 
under the parlour window, ignorant that jast 
inside a man is watching her eagerly, intently. 

She is thinking deeply as she sits, letting 
her great grey eyes wander down the lane, 
and the quiet subdued air that always comes 
when she ponders on her secret, dawns on her 
fair young face. 

“Poor child! How sweet and true she 
looks! From my heart I pity her! She 
little knows what harm :she has brought on 
herself!” §o murmurs the watcher from 
behind the snowy’ white curtains of the inn 
parlour. 

The ponies refreshed, old Tom climbs into 
his seat, and with a smile for the buxom land- 
lady, which makes her seem even more 
beautiful to the man who gazes at her so 
closely, Sadie drives away. She has had 
little communication with her other trustees 
as yet. Niel takes up the management of 
everything at her express desire, and Messrs. 
Wright and Brown declare themselves much 
pleased at thisarrangement. They have reason 
to know Niel Gwynne well; they have been 
brought into contact with him very often, and, 
following in the late Sir Reginald’s footstezs, 
they deem themselves honoured with his 
friendship. If Sadie were not so wholly 
absorbed with her burden of anxious thoughts, 
she could not fail to be drawn towards this 
quiet, gentle, handsome man. She likes him, 








that is true; but her eyes are shut to his real — 


by his presence, as he-relieves hor of all worry, 
and his advice is tendered most carefully ; 


worth. She is conscious of being comforted ' 


her with an effort, trying in vain to tear his 
eyes from the girl beyond, over whose face so 
strange an alteration has suddenly come, 

The note is short and terse. 

‘The writer of this begs an interview 
with Miss Derwent some time this evening. 
He is the bearer of a message from J. R. of 
the atmost importance. Will Miss Derwent 
kindly send word back if she will grant this 
interview, and where it will be most convenient 
to her to do so.” 

There is no signature, but Salie does not 
hesitate. Jack has sent someone—he wants 
her aid in some way, everything is forgotten 
in the excitement that thrills her veins. Then 
she lifts her eyes and remembers she is not 
alone, and a faint colour comes to her cheeks. 

“ Will you excuse me?” she says, prettily 
and hurriedly. “I must answer this note.” 

And, rising, she goes from the room to the 
library, and taking a pen writes hastily,— 

‘* Miss Derwent will be by the small bridge 
over tha lake in Manor grounds in an hour’s 
time,” and then despatches the butler with it, 
bidding him tell the messenger, who is waiting, 
to make haste. 

Neither Niel nor Mrs. Dalrymple spoke while 
she was absent, but the thoughts of both were 
working busily and as she comes back a con- 
straint seems to have fallen on the cheery 
little party. 

Sadie scarcely notices it. She is burning to 
meet Jack’s friend, as she feels sure it must 
be; she is longing to learn the meaning of 
this strange message. 

Bee tries to set the ball of conversation 
rolling, but her efforts are unsuccessful, for 
Niel is quiet, almost tuciturn, and Sadie iz 
lost in the tumult of thonght that besieges 
her. 
At last dinner ends. With a sigh of relief 
the girl makes some hurried excuse to Mrs. 
Dalrymple, runs up to her room, winds a 
black lace shawl about her, and then goes 
swiftly out into the gronnds. 

Niel is standing by one of the long windows 
of the dining-room smoking a cigar as she 


but beyond that‘she rarely devotes one single flits by him, and the cloud on his face grows 
thought to him, while his whole mind is | deeper as he sees she is bent on some errand, 


gradually being filled with her image alone. 

Bee is wide-awake as Sadie draws up, and 
the two girls go for a saunter in the grounds 
till it is time to dress for dinner. Then, when 
quite alone, Sadie sits down to write her daily 
letter to her husband; then she goes to the 
open window, leans her head against the 
ledge, and sighs wearily. Deception, under- 
hand doings, and acted lies are so antagonistic 
to her nature, she is growing tired of this 
secrecy.. She determines as the faintevening 
breeze just lifts the soft curls from her brow, 
that it must end—and end soon. 

She dismisses all trace of care from her 
face, and seems almost merry as Niel gives 
her his arm and leads her to dinner. She ‘is 
looking more than ordinarily lovely te him 
to-night in her simple black gown, showing 
her fair young throat and pretty arms, and 
his eyes wander persistently to the slight form 
opposite to him, while his sister and Sadie 
chat and indalge in a mock quarrel. He feels 
himeelf out of their'groove; he is too‘old, he 
says to himself—not that his years mean that, 
for he is not yet thirty—but in ways and in 
thought. After all, Sadie is a mere child, and 
knows nothing of life. 

‘*‘ Well, you may boast of being industrious 
as much as you like,” Bee Dalrymple cries, 
as she drops some ice into her claret cup. ‘I 
don’t care; I was born idle, and idle I shall be 
to the-end of the chapter!” 

“Do you hear that, Mr. Gwynne? What 
have you to say to such?’’ Sadie stops; the 
batler at her elbow is handing her a note on a 
silver tray. 

‘*Has the post come already?” asks Mrs. 
Dalrymple. 

Sadie weet torn open the envelope, her fingers 
trembling involuntarily, and as she reads the 
few lines she turns first crimson, and then 
pale as the lily standing beside her plate, Bee 








and avoids him purposely 
He watches her slender, graceful form till 


, it disappears in the trees, then flings his 


cigar from him and folds his arms. He is 
perturbed—more, he is wretched; his fears 
and doubts are only too well-founded. Sadie 
has some secret; he knovs that now, the 
gravity, the arxiety he has seen so often on 
her fair young fuce are explained. 

The knowledge brings him acute pain, for 
it seems to divide him still farther from her, 
to riee as a barrier in the path that his heart 
will gild so fervently with the sunshine of 
hope and love. 

Ignorant of the struggle in his breast, Sadie 
goes fleetly on. The place she has appointed 
for her meeting, the small bridge over the 
lake, is soon reached, but no one is in sight. 
She is too early, and sits down impatiently 
and restlessly to wait till the unknown mes- 
senger arrives. 

It is a lovely evening; the heat of the day 
has died from out of the air; a small, cool 
breeze has sprung up that kisses her cheeks 
and ripples the smooth bosom of the lake with 
its gentle touch. 

Ali is peaceful, serene, beautiful, and not 
the least lovely thing there in this picture of 
nature is Sadie herself. At least, so Philip 
Brewer declares, inwardly, as he approaches 
her; she seems fairer seen without hat or 
covering on her pretty head, and his heart is 
filled-once more with pity for her. 

She turns at the sound of his footsteps, and 
bows hurriedly as he removes his hat. 

There is a moment’s silence between them, 
then Philip speaks — 

“ Will you allow me to introduce myself, 
Miss Derwent? I am Phitip Brewer; perhaps 
Jack has spoken of me to you some time or 
other?” 

“No,” Sadie answers, in a low, nervoug 
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voice, ‘I have never heard your name be- 
fore.” 

She hesitates; then, before he can say any- 
thing. breaks out, quickly,— 

«‘ There is nothing the matter, Mr. Brewer? 
Jack—is—is not ill?” 

** No, no,’’ he replies, at once. ‘ He is as well 
a3 you could wish ! ” 

Again he is silent; the task he has under- 
takea is more difficult than he had imagined. 

‘** You said in your letter you had something 
important to communicate, Mr. Brewer. 
Piease tell me what it is? If it be trouble or 

leasyre, L would sooner know without delay. 
T don't think I am a coward!" 

She tries to smile, but fails micerably. An 
anticipation of coming pain dawns in her 
breast. 

“TI am sure lyon are not,” Philip answers ; 
then, with an effort, he goes on, leaning one 
hand on the back of the rustic bench upon 
which she sits, ‘‘ The fact is, Miss—Derwent 
—or shall I say Mrs. Ronalds, you see I know 
ahe trath? Jack confidedin me, hence the 
honour. I have in meeting you now. The fact 
is, that Jack is much worried just now——”’ 

‘‘ Worried?” Sadie repeats, not under- 
standing. 

‘* Perhaps you have had no such experience, 
and so you cannot understand how much 
trouble can and does arise from a lack of 
funds necessary to meet irascible creditors.” 

Philip tries to speak lightly, almost play- 
fully, but he is cursing Jack for entreating, 
and himself for being so weak, as to undertake 
the present mission. 

‘Jack wants money,” Sadie says, hurriedly. 
She looks.across the lake bearing the crimson 
kiss of the setting sun upon its surface. “Is 
this all, Mr, Brewer?” 

, hesitates, and she lifts her eyes to 
iz. 

“I mean, has my husband no other 
message or communication for me?” 

He colours faintly, and she understands. 

“I see,” she says, in a choked voice, “he 
has not.” 

For. the life of him Philip does not know 
what to do; his heart thrills at sight of her 

ain, and the brave dignity with which she 
ears it. 

““What sam does he require?” she asks, 
after a long pause. 

** He needs a large one. Were it not that his 
necessity is so great, [am sure, Mrs, Ronalds, 
he would not ask you.” 

Philip speaks from his own geaeneaite. and 
koows, that he is speaking falsely, that Jack 
holds no such views or delicacy of feeling. 

Sadie draws up her head. 

** He is my husband ; he has a right to come 
to me!’’ she declares, proudly, and then her 
spirit breaks a little, and she goes on with trem- 


bliag lips, “‘ bat why did he not come himself, |° 


or write? And when, oh! when is this terrible 
sscrecy to end? He does not know—he can- 
not know all I have suffered, and what misery 
I endure every day, knowing what a hypocrite 
I seem in my own sight!” 

Pailip does not answer. What can he say ? 
How tell her that the day for the open 
declaration of their marriage is more distant 
than eyer, that thorns are springing up fast 
in the path her tender young feet must tread. 

All his worldliness, his ready prevarication, 
deserts him in her presence, Before he knew 
her Sadie had unconsciously worked a good 
impression on him ; now that he stands face to 
face with her purity and sweetness he hates 
himeslf, andshudders as he realises that she 
has linked herself to such a man as Jack 
Ronalds. 

“‘It is indeed hard for you to bear!” he 
murmurs, gently. 

Tears have sprung to Sadie’s eyes. 

‘I would bear it all again willingly for 
Jack’s sake if I only knew when the moment 

‘long. for would come. Mr. Brewer, you 
know. our secret ; can you explain, can you tell 
ms why Jack will not come forward and declare 
hois my husband? He had a good reason before 
my father died, but now heneedsnoappointment 





—he need do no work—this is my home—our 
home! Oh! tell him what I say ; if you have 
any power plead for him, urge him to do as I 
ask, for I cannot live this life of miserable 
deception much longer !" 

Philip grinds his stick into the grass at his 
feet, his voice is very low as he answers,— 
. “I am afraid I have not this power, Mrs. 
Ronalds. Believe me, it grieves me to have to 
say this, though Jack and I have been chums 
so long, though he has confided this secret to 
ms, yet I know no words of mine would 
— weight with him; indeed they would 
not.’ 


Sadie’s lips quiver, she is silent for an 
instant; then says, with a faint touch of con- 
tempt in her tones,— 

‘And he wants money? PerhapsI shall 
be encroaching too mach on my privileges if 
I inquire what his pressing need is?" 

The man's eyes fall. 

‘* He is very deeply in debt,” he answers. 

Sadie sighs restlessly. 

‘‘ He never spoke of this before."’ 

‘* Because he wished to spare you.” 

She shakes her head slowly. 

‘* The pain Jack has given me already might 
have covered this worry!” Then she starts 
to her feet. *“*No! no! I am wrong! I am 
cruel! Forget what I have said; it is because 
I sit and think and brood till I get cross and 
disagreeable that I spoke like that. Don’t 
let him know I said such words; I would not 
add to his worry. Promise me, Mr. Brewer, 
promise me?" 

“I promise willingly,” Philip replies, 
touched by her generous self-accusation. 

*‘ And if you will tell me how much money 
Jack wants I will write you a cheque, and 
give it to you, or send it to him at once.” 

“He wants a large sum, as I said—five 
hundred pounds.” 

Badie stops. 

“Five hundred pounds! It is a large sum ; 
but oo have it. Shall I give you the 

ue , 

“T am staying at the inn over to-night; 
perhaps you could send it down to me in the 
morn: And another thing,’’ Philip hesi- 
tates, “‘had you not better draw the cheque 
out to yourself?" 

** Yes, I suppose so,” she answers, after a 
short time, during which she suffers a new 
agony of pain—wounded pride and misery. 
“«Tf.—if the deceit is still to last, I must do 
my share towards it. The cheque shall be 
with you to morrow morning, Mr. Brewer.” 

She half turns, but he stops her. 

‘“ Wait!" he says, eagerly. ‘This is a 
great deal of money; to some a amall for- 
tfane. Are you not afraid to trast so much 
to = till to-night, a perfect stranger to 
you i) 

She gazes at him with her lustrous eyes, 
darkened with the sadness in them, and 
then shakes her head. 

“Nol” she answers, gently, ‘‘I am sure 
you are to be trusted, and so I trast you.” 

A smothered exclamation breaks from his 
lips. Sadie little knows what gladness, what 
new pride, springs in his heart now—how 
in that moment she has won this man as 
her faithfal friend—a friend through life 
and death on to the end. Philip takes the 
small hand she holds out, then suddenly 
bends hia head and kisses it, and then Sadie 
moves away. 

* o * * * 

“Pshaw!"’ mutters Jack Ronalds. I¢ is 
night-time. He is strolling beneath the 
trees listening to Philip Brewer's voice. 
Phil, you are a fool! Oa my word I 
verily believe you are captivated by Sadie’s 
grey eyes. Well! they are very expressive, 
as I can testify.” 

He coolly flings away the end of his cigar 
and lights another. 

Philip's face flushes deeply. 

‘Your joke is ill-timed, Ronalds!” is all 
he says; but there is anger in his voice, as 
Jack knows. It has very little effect pee 
amusement, however, for Sadie’s husband 








shrugs his shoulders, and blows a cloud of 
tobacco smoke on the air. 

‘‘I suppose she pressed you hard for a 
reason of this continual secresy?” ha asks, 
after a while. 

5 nods his head. 

‘‘As if I should not jamp at taking my 
proper place and enjoying the luxury but for 
that cursed will. Damn the man! What 
made him tie her up so strictly. Why, in 
Heaven's name, should it be supposed Sadie 
would meet me?” 

‘Sir Reginald was a shrewd man. Bat 
you forget, Jack, that whether your nume 
had been mentioned so disagreeably in the 
will, or whether Miss Sadie could have been 
her own mistress and kept the fortune and 
estates which should pingetty now belong to 
this Niel Gwynne, as she has broken the 
ae of hep ther’s commands, you oy 
could not enjoy your proper ition. 8- 
member young Gathbert ot 

Jack breathes a deep curse. 

‘* Ay, I remember,” he says fiercely; ‘‘and 
Iam going to be even with that gentleman! ”’ 

* Have you heard anything of him lately ?,”’ 
Philips asks indolently. 

Jack shakes off his cigar ash. 

“Nothing!” he answers, tersely. 

But Philip knows he is telling a lie, and a 
sudden contempt and hatred for this hand- 
some scoundrel rises within his heart. 

** Does he want this money to square Cath- 
bert! That must be it! Yet I mistrust him. I 
wish to Heaven I had never gone to her and 
asked for it; and yet I would go through 
much to meet the clear gaze of those star like 
eyes and hear her say, ‘I trust you!’” 


CHAPTER IX. ; 


As Sadie approaches the house after that 
interview with Philip Brewer, she meets Niel 
Gwynne sauntering slowly towards her. The 
necessity of being as natural as possible comes 
to her, so she frames her pale lips into as near 
a likeness to a smile as she can. 

‘‘Are you warm enough?’ Niel asks, 
seeing her white, worn face, but pretending to 
be blind. 

“Oh! yes, I am hot—suffocated! There 
is not a breath of wind!” 

She throws aside her lace shawl as she 
cries this feverishly. 

‘«T shall have to exercise my guardianship's 
privileges, and forbid a long drive in the 
middle-day heat, I see!" he observes, with a 
faint smile. 

Sadie seizes eagerly on this solution to her 
altered manner and | . 

‘*T was foolish, I own,” she answers, “and 
I will not do it again! Is Bee awake, do you 
think?” 

“T heard her singing a few minutes ago. 
Are you tired, or will you stroll here with me 
for awhile? I want to chat with you!” 

She turns at once, though she longs to be 
alone, locked into her room communing with 
herself, and trying to offer herself some 
comfort and hope, for all seems blank and 
despairing within her breast. 

‘Take my arm!” Niel says, abruptly, and 
she obeys. The sight of that small white 
hand gee his coat-sleeve sends a thrill of 
pleasure through his veins. He lengs to clasp 
it between his own two strong ones, to carry it 
to his lips and cover it with kisses, but he 
controls himself, and they pace on slowly. 

‘Do you know that you have asked me 
very few questions relating to yourself and 

our father’s will, Miss Derwent?” he says, 
breaking the silence. 

Sadie rouses herself with a start. 

“I have not thought of any questions I 
wish to ask,’’ she answers. ‘‘ Very unfeminine 
of me, I know.” , 

Niel does not smile. 

“I think I ought to explain everything to 
you before I go away.” 

‘‘ Are you going away? Oh, I am sorry!” 
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‘*T am due abroad, and should have gone 
last week, but-——” 

“Bat you stayed to look after my affairs ! 
How good of you, Mr. Gwynne!”’ 

“Thave done nothing but my duty,” he 
answers, abruptly. 

‘*Shall you be away long?” Sadie ques- 
tions. 

She is, indeed, sorry to hear of this 
departure, for she has grown to like this man 
and value his friendship. 

‘‘I cannot say; it depends on circum- 
stances.” 

They are silent for another few minutes, 
then he goes on,— 

‘‘Mr. Wright and Mr. Brown, seeing you 
were co much upset at the time of your poor 
father’s death, left it in my bands to explain 
your position exactly.” 

‘‘ Is there anything I do not know.?,” Sadie 
asked, in surprise. 

‘* Yes, one thing. Your father has left you 
sole heiress of all he posse on one con- 
dition alone, and that a strange one: that you 
never permit yourself to become acquainted, 
encourage a friendship, or let youreelf be 
mixed up in any way with Gerald Musgrave, 
a man for whom he seems to have held some 
deadly hatred.” : 

‘* Strange, indeed !’’ Sadie says, her cheeks 
blanching a little as {she recalls her father's 
fierce agitation at mention of this man’s name 

‘“ But a request that need not trouble you. 
You are not likely to meet Musgrave; he has 
vanished from the world. I have neither 
seen nor heard of him for months past ; and 
so poor Sir Reginald’s dread lest you should 
by chance become the wife of his enemy is 
out of the question.” 

The hand on his arm trembles suddenly. 

‘* Yes, out of the question,” Sadie repeats, 
faintly. She recollects now the lawyer’s re- 
mark to her that bygone morning: “ there 
are other arrangements made concerning your 
marriage!’ What can it mean? She is 
almost asking Niel to explain, and then feels 
it is wiser to be silent in her invidious 
position. ‘Is there anything more?’ she 
says, after a long silence. 

“There is the alternative in case such a 
thing were to occur.” - 

“And that is?” 

“That yon lose every farthing of money 
and every inch of land.’ 

Sadie looks at him, questioning still further. 

Niel colours. 

“Sir Reginald has done an extraordinary 
thing. Undersucha circumstance he bequeaths 
all to me.” 

“To you?” Sadie repeats, quietly. “It is 
not a bit enrprising : you were my father’s 
old, valued friend ! I think it is very just.’ 

Niel smiles faintly. 

“I tell you this because someday you will 
have to know it, but now that it is told the 
matter can drop. There is no need to discuss 
so improbable, and to me disagreeable, a 
subject.”’ 

“I agree willingly,” says Sadie, and then 
she draws her hand from his arm and flits 
indoors, leaving Niel to saunter on thinking 
of her, and wondering sadly what secret 
trouble it was that fell like a cloud over the 
brilliancy of her youth and beauty. 

After this the days go fleetly by. Niel 
Gwynne takes his departure, and his sister 
waves her hand to him as he drives down the 
avenue, a curious expression on her face. 

‘* What has come to Niel?’’? Bee murmurs 
to herself; “he is so changed |” 

The two - have become great friends, 
Bee is the best companion in the world for 
Sadie, who would be the happiest of living 
——_ A - time but for the miserable 

eception s compelled to tise. 

the county families oil on Sir Regi- 
—_ Doreen: Siar aes all a “pq na 
with marriageable sons desperately in love 
with Sadie, and secretly determine that she, 
with her beauty, position, and wealth is the 
very girl, above all others, who will suit them 
as a daughter-in-law. 





Sadie sees nothing of their manceuvres, but 
Bee Dalrymple does, and many a hearty 
laugh does she indulge in after the dames 
have departed. 

One lady above the others haunts Derwent 
Manor with great persistency. This is Lad 
Grafford, widow of Viscount Grafford, an 
mother of the present one. The Graffords 
are very, very poor, and Sadie has come as a 
veritable nest-egg of gold and riches to the 
much perplexed worldly matron. 

Sadie does not care much for her—never de- 
votes a second thought to the Viscount; but 
she cannot prevent the acquaintance from 
developinga into friendship, though it must 
be confessed all the warmth is on Ludy Graf- 
ford’s side. One day, about three weeks after 
Niel’s departure, Lady Grafford drives over 
to the Manor. 

‘* You must positively come back with me, 
both of you. The hay has been cut in the 
meadow, and we are going to have an im- 
promptu picnic.”’ 

Sadie shakes her head, and just touches her 
black gown. 

‘Oh! but we are alone, positively alone, I 
assure you, dear Miss Derwent! I should not 
ask you, of course, if it were not so; only my 
son and my nephew, Robert Cuthbert. Do 
say you will come ?”’ 

Bee sees the genuine distress on Lady Graf- 
ford’s face, and comes to her rescue. 

“It will do you good, Sadie, dear!” she 


says. 

Sadie suddenly remembers how this girl has 
refused every sort of invitation since they 
have been together. She feels it is selfish to 
keep Bee at home so much, so agrees to accept 
Lady Grafford'’s assurance that she will meet 
no one but the three mentioned, and fills the 
mother’s breast with joy. 

‘** If Douglas is only sensible all my diffi- 
culties will be over,’ she thinks, promptly. 

Lady Grafford and her son reside at a 
pretty, old-fashioned residence, more of a farm 
nature than anything else. The Viscount 
detests the Wold, as it is called, and his 
mother only honours it for a few short weeks 
in the summer, when she has to pull up her 
gaieties and economise; but it is a charming 
house, and so Sadie says, as they drive up 
to the door. 

The Viscount comes lumbering to greet her, 
and behind him a tall, boyish man, whom 
Lady Grafford presents as her nephew, Mr. 
Cuthbert, Sadie and Bee both take a liking 
to this new-comer; he is so frank, so young, 
and so pleasant. He puts the gawky, though 
not ill-mannered Lord Grafford in the shade, 

** You know I feel quite like an old friend, 
Miss Derwent !’’ Robert Cuthbert says, as they 
saunter into the hayfield together. 

“Indeed! Why?” she asks smilingly. 

** Because we both have the same trustees— 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Brown, I mean.” 

** How strange!” Sadie exclaims. 

‘*It is very nice, I think!’’ the young 
fellow declares, candidly. ‘‘I have heard so 
much of you, Miss Derwent. Iam s0 jolly 
glad to meet you!” 

‘* You are very kind, Mr. Cuthbert!” 

Sadie finds herself really amused and pleased 
with the efforts Robert Cathbert makes to 
entertain. She is glad, too, to escape Lady 
Grafford’s grumblings at fate and perpetual 
longings for money, and her son’s shy, un- 
comfortable attentions. 

Little does she think, as she sits on a hay- 
cock, and Robert Cuthbert stands before her 
fanning her vigorously, that the day will come 
when she will recall his handsome, boyish face 
with a shudder, and wish madly that he had 
never been born ere he should have been the 
cause to bring her the agony she will endure. 
No such y visions cross her mind to-day ; 
she throws off her natural restraint, and in 
the light chatter and laughter almost loses 
her misery and loathing of the lie she is 


acting. 
Lady Grafford is not so pleased; she did 


- invite Miss Derwent for Robert Cuthbert 


her all the afternoon, and she 





does not mean to permit it either. She 
bustles forward, and orders her nephew to 
fetch Miss Derwent some strawberries ; and 
then, by a strategic movement, breaks in on 
Bee's laboured conversation with Lord 
Grafford, and deposits the heir to the Mar- 
quisate of Dolrathy triumphantly beside 
Sadie. 

Mrs. Dalrymple turns smilirgly away, and 
Robert, after one glance of anger at his aunt's 
portly form, gives up the struggle for victory, 
and falls into a merry strain with the pretty 
little widow. 

Sadie is bored beyond words by the heavy 
method Lord Grafford indulges. She eats 
her strawberries thoughtfully, scarcely listen- 
ing to her companion, when a name sounds on 
her ear, and she is all at once very attentive. 

“Yes, I am going there next week,” she 
hears Mr. Cuthbert say. “Monday, I 
think.”’ che 

“ Just fancy, Sadie, Mr. Cuthbert is going 
to your old county—Upper Wentworth. Isn't 
it funny?” ‘ _ 

‘Do you know the place, Miss Derwent? 
the young man asks. ? 

“I was at school there,’ Sadie answers; 
her cheeks flushed prettily. Upper Went- 
worth—shall she ever forget it? A picture 
rises before her of the dingy registrar’s office ; 
she endures once more all the agony of mind 
that came upon her then, and now it is where 
her husband still lives. The very name brings 
a thrill to her heart. : 

She sits on, lost in a hazy dream for awhile, 
then rises to go. Robert Cuthbert escorts her 
eagerly to the carriage, and Lady Grafford 
determines at once that her nephew shall 
depart from the Wold on the very earliest 
opportunity. , "4 

‘May I come and see you, Miss Derwent ? 
this most annoying young man is saying, as 
he puts the reins into Sadie’s small hands. 

‘Certainly! I shall be delighted. Come 
one day next week!” 

“About the middle!” Robert fixes glee- 
fully. “ When I come back from Wentworth. 
Au revoir! I won't say ‘Good-bye !’” 

Both the girls nod to the bright-faced boy 
as he stands, hat in hand, till they are out of 
sight. $ 

es What a nice young fellow!” Bee cries. 
“T like him awfully! Don't you, Sadie?” 

“Yes!” says Sadie, gravely ; then she adds, 
“IT wonder whom he is going to see in Went- 
worth? I forgot to ask him, and I know most 
of the people there.” . 

‘‘ Someone at a boy's college—Dr. Bray’s, I 
think he said. Perhaps brother or a cousin! 

“Perhaps!” Sadie repeats, and then she 
wonders what curious sensation bas fallen on 
her, and hot July day as it is she shivers ! 

Bee is most prosaic. : 5 

“You have caught cold. Itis the easiest 
thing in the world when the heat is so great. 
Sadie, I must coddle you!” 

Sadie smiles faintly. 

‘“‘ Have you heard from Niel lately?” she 
asks, and as Bee tells the latest news she 
relapses into silence again. — 

Mrs. Dalrymple never tries to rouse the 

irl when she falls into these fits of quiet 
ieavnies. She realizes that Sadie has some 

eat mental object that claims her thoughts. 

he would pity and sympathize, indeed, did 
she but guess one-half of what is lodged in 
the young breast. . 

“Three long weeks have gone!’’ Sadie says 
to herself when she is alone, ‘and yet Jack 
gives me no hope. Oh! if I oy could rid my 
mind of the doubt—the horrible doubt—that 
comes so easily! I love him, yes—yes! I 
love him ; but oh! how he has tried my love! 
He rarely writes, and only sends w he 
wants more money. My husband, have I 
judged you wrongly? Oh! forgive me, dear, 
or the harsh thoughts that I harbour; but 
I am so weary of this deception—weary for 
you and your love!” 

The few scant notes that come to her now 
and then are all she has to remind her that 


| she is recognized as a wife, She was bitterly 
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pained when he acknowledged her gift sent by 
Philip so casually ; but now that has passed, 
her generous spirit does not bear any griev- 
ance. Qne thing has struck her as strange. 
About a week ago she received a tiny note 
from Philip Brewer. It was terse and 
abrupt : 

‘If ever you should want me send to this 
address, and I will come.” 

She read this with mingled feelings of 
alarm and gratitude. Why should she need 
him? And yet how good of him to write 
sach words ! 

Ske locked the scrap of paper in with all 
her treasures—not her jewels, those are kept 
in iron safes in the plate room. 

She has never yet had the curiosity to look 
at the precious stones and many wonderful 
gems bequeathed to her by her father; other 
matters claim her thoughts. She is not free, 
like other girls, to indulge in youth's privi- 
leges. She has all the stern, relentless ties of 
duty mingled with miserable heartache and 
despairing longing on her shoulders. 

The days pass, the heat continues almost 
tropical. Sadie droops beneath it, at least so 
it seems to Bee Dalrymple, as she gazes at the 
girl's pale face, and notices her quiet, con- 
strained manner, and the pretty little widow 
is much concerned. 

She writes off to Niel at once, who is salmon- 
fishing in Norway, and tells him bluntly that 
she thinks his ward wants some medical 
advice or complete change of air. Then she 
sets to work to rouse and amuse Sadie to the 
beat extent of her power. 

‘Mr. Cuthbert will come to-morrow. I am 
so glad,” she says, as they dawdle through a 
late dinner one evening. ‘I suppose we ought 
to ask Lady Grafford too?” 

_ “Oh! nol” Sadie determines quickly ; ‘it 
is altogether too hot for Lady Grafford. What 
shall we do to amuse the young man, Bee?” 

“Nothing,” is Bee's prompt reply; ‘he 
must amuse us.” 

She is silent for a little while, and then 
cays,— 

‘** Would you not like to invite some of your 
old schoolfellows to stay with you awhile, 
Sadie? I suppose the holidays will be com- 
mencing very soon ?” 

“I don’t care about them,” Sadie answers, 
listlessly ; ‘‘I have asked dear old Miss Lot- 
way, who has promised if she possibly can, to 
come, but the girls seem separated Pecan me 
by such a long, long time. I—we should have 
nothing in common now.” 

“As you like, dear!” is Bee's cheery re- 
mark, ‘I am only afraid you may grow 
tired of only me.” 

“* Only you’ is the nicest and dearest com- 
panion in the world. Why, where is there 
another girl, Bee, who would be content to 
stay alone with me, grumpy and discontented 
as I so often am, but yourself dear?” 

Bee flushes with pleasure, for Sadie speaks 
earnestly, She rises and kisses the soft, fair 
cheek. 

“Now I will not let you abuse yourself. 
Come, shall we go into the garden for 
awhile?” 

“ Bat your letters?” 

‘They can wait!” 

‘*“No, Bee! Go and write them at once; I 
know they are important. Join me when you 
are done.” 

And Sadie sends the dainty little white- 
robed form, with its pretty face looking back- 
wards, framed by the masses of light-brown 
hair from the room, stepping herself on to the 
terrace, thence to the lawa. 

It is nearly nine o'clock, and growing dusk 
very quickly. She walks slowly across the 
lawn, her long black robe trailing behind her, 
her white hands clasped together. She is 
thinking of the old subject. When is she ever 
free of it, indeed? 

The heat and the continued anxiety com- 
bined have sapped her young vigour and 
strength; her head feels hot and heavy, her 
limbs weary. She is wretched and depressed. 
Perhaps it is her health that brings the con- 





stant anticipation of coming pain and evil 
that hangs over her. 

She stands still as she reaches the end of 
the lawn. She sees the lamp lit in the library, 
and can trace Bee’s head bent over the table ; 
the hoot of some night-bird strikes harshly on 
her ear; the murmur and hum of the insect 
worlg seeking its rest reaches her from the 
earth. A faint odour that clings to a dying 
summer-day steals about her. Perfumes from 
flowers whose delicate heads have droo 
beneath the noonday san now rear themselves 
and move in the whisper of the night-breeze. 
A sudden sadness seizes her. She seems to 
see all at once the grey cloud of sorrow that 
has hung over her since her birth. 

Some tale has yet to be told. She knows 
nothing of her dead mother, nor of the appa- 
rent neglect and desertion that was her due in 
her early childhood’s days; but she realises, 
as she stands in the gioaming, and her eyes 
wander past her father's home from which he 
had been an alien so long, to the quiet, peace- 
fal country churchyard where he now lies— 
that her own misery has been equalled, nay, 
perhaps surpassed, by her dead parents. 

sob rises to her lips, the grey twilight 
encircles her asin a chill embrace; she feels 
cut off from human aid—she is utterly 
alone. 

All at once her morbid dream is shattered, 
she is rudely awakened. A man’s form has 
stolen softly to her side. 

‘*Who are you? What are you doing here?” 
es gasps, almost shrilly, retreating in nervous 

aste, 

“Curse it, don’t make that row; it is I! 
Don’t you know my voice ?’’ 

She almost staggers, then ‘a wild tumalt of 
joy illumines her breast. With the fleetness 
of a bird she rushes to him, folding him in 
her young arms, and clasping him-tight. 

“Jack! oh, my darling! my own 
love!” 

“* Hash |” he breathes, angrily, unfastening 
her hands. ‘For Heaven’s sake, don't let a 
sound be heard! Where can I speak to you? 
I have been prowling about here for the last 
hour, and have been in an agony lest you 
might not come out after all. I did not know 
what I should do, as I——” 

“If I had only guessed that you were near 
me!” interrupts Sadie, quivering in every 
limb: ‘My poor darling! Oh, Jack, how 
sweet to see you again, to hold your hand, 
to———”? 

“Yes, yes!” he breaks in, impatiently. 
“Bat come, ¢an’t you think of some quiet 
corner where we can talk? Bequick, too, for 
I have wasted a confounded hour waiting and 
watching for you!” 

She makes a sign with her hand, his tone 
jars terribly on her over-wrought mind. 

“Come this way,” she says, in-a low, faint 
voice, and leads him down a path across the 
rose-garden, down to a secluded bit of ‘ground 
by the lake. 

“We are safe here?” Jack asks; sus- 
piciously. 

** Quite!’ she answers. 

He breathes a sigh, then with a shrug of 
his shoulders, takes out his match-box and 
lights a cigar. i 

As the faint glimmer illumines his face 
Sadie sees how pale ard changed it is—a dis- 
torted likeness to her handsome lover. 

‘Jack, you are ill!” she cries, all pain 
scattered at sight of what seems his suffer- 
ing. ‘ You have been ill, my darling, and I 
was not with you! ”’ 

He submits to her caréss, but does not 
return it, and once again she draws back 
chilled to the heart, while that vague, indefin- 
able sensation of fresh sorrow to ‘endure 
clings round her like an evil spirit that 
refuses to be exorcised. 


(Te be continued, ) 
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Happiness and unhappiness ate qualities of 
mind—not of plate or of position. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—(continued.) 


“ You know your own affairs best, my dear,” 
said Lady Redwoode, after a brief silence. ‘‘ Do 
as you think proper with regard to Sir Richard, 
for I know you love him as he deserves. You 
shall see him to-morrow, if you will, but to- 
day you belong to me. Mr. Kenneth is 
anxious to see you; Andrew brightened at the 
mention of your name; and Cecile—my 
sweet, loving Cecile— grieves continually at 
your long imprisonment. I want to introduce 
you to the family as my adopted daughter. 
Are you quite well enough for a little excite- 
ment?” 

‘Quite well enough,” assented Hiellice, 
smiling with pleasure at the interest exhibited 
in her. “Iam going down to dinner to-day.” 

‘* We will go down now,” said the Baroness, 
offering her arm for the support of the 
maiden, ‘ Renee, put Miss Glintwick’s shawh 
around her. She is too delicate yet to risk 
getting cold.” 

The ayah obeyed, in a listless, indifferent 
sort of way, her long earrings clinking as she 
stooped her tall figure, and her mouth curving 
itself into a scornful smile as she noticed how 
very slender Hellice’s form had grown. In 
her own mind she was instituting comparisons 
between the cousins, and her verdict was 
given in favour of the tall, blonde Cecile. 

Hellice took her ladyship’s proffered arm, 
and they slowly quitted the tower, making 
their way down to the Oriental boudoir, where 
warmth, light, perfume, and sunshine con- 
spired to form a bower of fairy-like beauty. 

ere, in a deep chair, nestled amidst soft 
cushions, Hellice half reclined, looking up 
with a wistful, grateful smile that touched the 
heart of her relative. 

“I will bring in your visitors one at a 
time,” said Lady Refwoode, when the maiden 
had signified her wish to see the members. 
of the family. “Of course you will see 
Cecile first?” 

Hellice assented, and the Baroness sum- 
monéd her daughter to the boudoir. Cecile 
came in with a joyous expression, and Lady 
eg drew her towards the chair, and 
said,— 

“My daughter, I have adopted your cousin 
as your sister, and made her my heiress 
equally with you. I want you to be sisters in 
trath as you have long been in name. Let all 
misunderstanding between you die out this 
moment. Shall it not’be so?” 

A shadow, or rather, a deep, dark clond, 
passed over Cecile’s assumed brightness at this 
announcement. A sense of keen and bitter dis- 
appointment gave a malignartt expression to 
her blue eyes as ehe fixed their gaze upon 
Heliice, and the’ invalid involuntarily ehad- 
dered ‘and drew back. Lady Redwoode had 
seen nothing but Hellice’s movement of re- 
pugaanee, and she said, in a tone-of gentle 
reproof,— 

- ice, if Cecile be willing to forgive 
your past coldness, can you not be friends 
with hér?” 

Hellice’s lip quiveted, and a look of pain 
convalsed her face. Apparently not noticing 
her emotion, Cesilé and kissed her 


| with pretended affection, and exclaimed,— 


“Tam so glad, cousin Hellice, that mamma 
has eg you, It-is what I most wished. 
And I know you are: glad; she adied, with 
assumed artlessness, “ for you have often said 
that there is nothing in the world you would 
not do to be rich. Let me congratulate you on 
the success of your plans, cousin.” 

An indignant denial of Ceoile’s assertion 
trembled -e Hellice’s lips. blenaaiens> = her 
cousin with stor i ning colour, 
and a manner fall of a proud anger, bat she 
did not speak. ; 


The storm of words was stayed on her lips 
by the reflection that she could not betray the 
daughter's falsehood to the loving, trasting 
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mother, and that she could never vindicate 
herself at her cousin’s expense. 

Alas, that circumstances occurred to give a 
sinister significance to ber noble silence ! 
Alaa, that that silence should have afterwards 
been brought forward in an aconsation against 
her ! 

With no prophetic foreboding that it would 
tell against her at some future period, Hellice 
had preserved her own counsel, as Cecile had 
expected she would. She turned, however, 
with aversion from her cousin. 

‘My children,’ said the Baroness, looking 
from one to the other, her lovely Saxon face 
fall of pain and uneasiness, ‘‘ what does this 
mean? Hellice, you know that I have ceased 
to remember your father’s harshness to me, 
and that I no longer connect you with any 
thoughts of him. Yon are growing very dear 
to me, and I fancied you loved me. Can you 
not love my child, the sharer of your early 
pleasures, your foster-sister ?”’ 

To this appeal Hellice responded only by 
coldly extending her hand to Cecile. She 
could not feign a love she did not feel, but 
she was willing to preserve the forms of 
friendship. 

‘I would be friends with her, mamma, if 
she would let me,”’ cried Cecile, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes. “ Hellice never 
liked me. She is angry because you chose 
me in preference to her. Oh, Hellice, why 
will you always treat me so cruelly? If it 
were not for mamma I should be all alone in 
the world.” 

And she burst into a torrent of sobs that | 
came from a heart full of anger, vexation, and 
chagrin. j 

Lady Redwoode bent a look of strange 
sternness upon Hellice, and then took the 
pretty hypocrite in her arms and caressed 

e 


her. 

A look of keen anguish passed swiftly over 
the face of Hellice, and she suppressed by an 
effort the grieving cry that arose to her lips. 
It seemed to-her at. that moment as if a piti- 
less fate were working against her, as if a 
blight had fallen upon both her loves—that 
for her lover and that for this proud and 
beautiful Lady Redwoode. 

But her sorrowful look gave place to a smile 
of contempt as her eyes rested upon the sob- 
bing Cecile, for she knew how false was all 
that show of emotion, and how hollow was the 
heart that the Baroness deemed so tender. 

Lady Redwoode noted that contemptuous 
curl of Hellice’s lip; her sternness increased, 
and her manner became involuntarily cold 
and constrained. 

She soothed Cecile tenderly, and the fair 
blonde consented to dry her tears, and to, 
manifest a forgiveness which annoyed the 
truthfal and high-spirited MHellice beyond 
measure. 

The Baroness made no further effort to 
bridge over the gap between the cousins. In 
her own mind doubts of Hellice m to-work ' 
insidiously, and-she accused of fickle- | 
ness and other grave faults, but it did not 
occur to her to doubt Cecile. 

With a grave, preoccupied manner, she | 
summoned Mr. Kenneth and Andrew Forsythe 
to the boudoir, and they came in at once, her | 
ladyship's nephew-in-law preceding the rosy- 
faced little lawyer. ! 

Andrew Forsythe sdvanced at once to ' 
Hellice's chair and took in his the little white | 
hand thet lay listlessly against a cushioned 
arm, ( He murmared words of congratulation 
for the maiden’s recovery, and then gave way 
to Mr. Kenneth, whose delight at beholding 
Hellice illumined his round face and plump 
features and msde him look for the moment 
like a tender, loving father. 

“Bless you, my dear!” he said, taking her | 
hand. “We have missed you sorely, Even 
Miss Cecile could not quite supply the vacant 
place. I am glad that Lady Redwoode has 
adopted you. Two such pretty, innocent 
creatures to be sisters and share alike, | 
You must hasten and get back your strength, 





for we are going to‘have grand times at Red- | 


woode, Merry-making, parties, junketinys, 
pienics, and such sort of things.”’ 

The old man rattled on in this manner, his 
kindly eyes beaming with friendly light upon 
her, and Hellice’s cheerfulness returned, and 
her happy spirit regained something of its 
former lightness. 


Mr. Kenneth inaugurated a cheerful conver- ; 


sation, in which the invalid bore little part, 
and an hour glided away so pleasantly that 
its flight was unobserved. 

At the end of that time the old lawyer with- 
drew in search of a pencil sketch which he 


had greatly prized and promised to Hellice, | 


and soon after, Cecile, with an aggrieved ex- 


pression, and with a liberal display of her | 


dainty lace handkerchief, retired to the draw- 
ing-room 

Andrew Forsythe wasin the midst of a des- 
cription of some agreeable resorts in the 


| neighbourhood, and Lady Redwoode, believing 


that her-absence would not be heeded, stole 
out to comfort the supposed grief of her 
child. 

Hellice was thus left alone with Mr. 
Forsythe. 

The -schemer continued his descriptions, but 
his brain was busy with plans by which to 
improve his fortunes and to gratify at the 
same time the passion Hellice had awakened 
in his soul. He knew that she was not yet 
aware-of Lady Redwoode's will, by virtue of 


| which she had become an heiress, and he 
- meant to use that ignorance to his own Advan- 


tage. Her loveliness enchanted and intoxti- 
cated him. The warm breeze that entered at 
the open door swept past the maiden and 
wafted to him the fragrance of her perfumed 
hair. He looked with beaming eyes at her 
face with its wealth of delicate bloom, at her 
radiant eyes, and at her bright, sweet expres- 
sion. It struck him that since her illness there 
hung about her'a faint, intangible melancholy, 
rather to be felt than seen ; a melancholy that 
reminded him of the perfume of a rose, for it 
was scarcely more perceptible and seemed to 
increase her beauty, while not diminishing 
its brightness. It was like a sad minor strain 
winding through a glad burst of harmony, 
adding to its brilliancy and effect. 

The descriptions were finished, and still 
Lady Redwoode did not return. The conver- 
sation flagged, and Hellice became silent and 
thoughtful. A sudden impulse seized Mr. 


_ Forsythe to declare his love for her, and he 


acted upon it without giving himself time for 
consideration. 

“ Yot do not know how happy I am, Hel- 
lice,” he said, in his soft, bland tones, that 
sounded sweetly in her ears, ‘‘in my aunt's 
adoption of you'ss her‘daughter. She is be- 
ginning to love you as you deserve and as 
much as if you had been her own child. She 
told me the day after you were taken ill that 
you had become engaged to Sir Richard 
Haughton. Shall I congratulate the Baronet 
on his good fortune? ”’ 

Hellice grew very pale, a piteous look came 
into her eyes; #nd her voice was low and 
broken as she auvwered,— 

“Iam not engaged to Sir Richard, Mr, 
Foraythe. The engagement is broken off.” 

Mr. Forsythe looked startled, and regarded 
her intently. He read in her sweet face traces 
of a reeent struggle, and he came at once to 
the conclusion that her ‘illness had resalted 


from the broken engagement. He knew that | 


Sir Richard had not been the recreant lover, 


for the anxiety of the young Baronetconcern- pe 
ing Hellice was well known to him, and he| 


decided in his own mind that Hellice had be- 
come tired of her betrothed, or had heard 


something against “him that had prompted her 


to dismiss him. 

Following up the latter thought, he remem- 
bered the dramatic circumstances surround- 
ing Sir Richard’s boyish marriage, and con- 


. eluded that they had in some way come to 


Hellice’s knowledge; and that she had re- 
sented his in the matter as well as the 
bestowal of ‘his first love upon another. 

“I can hardly imagine that Sir Richard 


Haughton would have been so foolish as not 

to tell her,” he thought, ‘especially as he 

| might have known that she would hear of it. 
It can hardly be—yet I will find out.” 

He set himself to that task, conjointly with 
| the one of furthering his own suit. 

‘Your engagement broken off!” he said, 
aloud. ‘I am sorry for Sir Richard, Miss 
; Hellice. He suffered keenly in his first mar- 

riage, for his wife was greatly beneath him, 
| and they did not live together. Happily for 
| him, she died early!” 
. Hellice winced at this allusion, and by her 
manner Mr. Forsythe knew that he had probed 
her wound. 

‘** Are you sure she died ?” she asked, avert- 
| ing her face. 

‘Not sure, Miss Hellice, but it was so re- 
ported,” answered Mr. Forsythe, upon whose 
mind her question had let in a flood of light. 
‘No one knew her about here. She was an 
actress, very handsome, and older than Sir 
Richard. She may be living for aught I 
know; but he, I am sure, believes her to be 
dead !”’ 

Hellice did not reply. Her face was in its 
expression as immovable as a statue, and her 
fingers lay on her knee like tapering strips of 
marble, lifeless and listless. Andrew For- 
sythe began to comprehend her, his heart gave 
an exulfant bound, and he gathered his facal- 
ties together to improve the opportunity 
which fate had granted him. 

| ‘ Hellice,” he said, gently, “I said I was 
sorry for Sir Richard. So I am, but I am 
more than glad for myself. Hellice, mine 
was the first friendly face that welcomed you 
to England and home. From the hourT first 
beheld you I loved you. Honour prevented 
me from declaring my love while you were 
bound to another, but now that you are free I 
may woo you for my wife. Hellice, beantifai 
Hellice, I love you!” 

He bent over her eagerly, bat no bright flush 
stained her cheeks at his avowal, no glad 
smile broke over her lips. She looked pained 
and bewildered, but did not reply in the 
negative. Encouraged by her silence, Mr. 
Forsythe continued ,— 

‘‘Our marriage would be welcomed by Lady 
Redwoode, who loves me as if I were her son. 
My life would be devoted to you, Hellice. My 
highest aim would be to brighten your path- 
way through life and to shield you from all 
cares and troubles. I will be to you your 
slave, your adorer, your worshipper! 1 know 
not how to speak in courtly phrase, Hellice. 
Unlike Sir Richard, I have never wooed 
woman before. Iam only a plain man with 
plain, blunt speech. Whatever I may say, it 
will all come back at last to the plain avowal 
—I love you! Without you I shall be a miser- 
able, disappointed man! Smile on me, Hellice. 
Give me one word of hope for the future !”’ 

He spoke impetuously, and*with real warmth 
and ardour. Hellice read his sincerity, and ‘it 
may be that she was for a moment gratified 
by his declaration, coming as it did at a time 
when she was not rich in friends. But there 
could be only one answer. With her, to love 

‘once was to love for ever, and she said, gently, 
yet distressfully,— 
| “Mr. Forsythe, I am pained by your words, 
It would be wrong for me to think of marriage 
with you when my heart belongs to another. 
_I shall never marry——” 

“So all young girls say!” interrupted Mr. 

Forsythe, betrayed into a momentary 
tulance. 
“T say so, not asa young girl speaks from 
‘mere idleness,” said Hellice, gravely, ‘‘ but as 
‘a woman whose heart has been trampled on, 
and who has irrevocably decided upon her 
future. No, Mr. Forsythe, I respect you, but 
'T cannot marry you. Let me be your sister, 
| your friend, but we can be nothing nearer to 
‘each other |” , 

‘ Bat, Hellice,” cried her lover, with passion- 
‘ate warmth, “ you will recover from this 
‘early disappointment and look at love very 
' differently. Few people marry their first 
‘loves. Sir Richard did not. You will not. 
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Have pity on me. Let me prove by a long 

course of devotion how I love you. Give me 

but a straw of hope and I will wait for you 

for years, till we both are old and grey. Dear 

Hellice, do not wreck my life for a mere 

— for that is all Sir Richard will be to 
01” 


“Not all,” returned Hellice, simply, and 
with strange mournfalness. ‘‘ Mr. Forsythe, 
the image of Sir Richard has burned itself 
into my heart. Nothing can éfface it. Through- 
out all the years of my life I shall be faithful 
to this early love. I should be unjust to you 
were 1 to marry you. Love is not a transitory 
passion—once really kindled in the heart it 
endures for ever!” 

‘Then Sir Richard still loves his ‘actress- 
bride 1”’ 

Hellics looked startled at this application 
of her words, and bowed her head grievingly. 
After a moment she raised it, and said,— 

“I have been frank with you, Mr, Forsythe, 
because I deemed frankness due to you after 
your canfession of love for me, and because I 
wish you to see how useless it is to hope that 
I may change my mind. I am going away 
from Redwoode as soon as I have become 
quite well. I am an ‘apple of discord’ here,” 
and she smiled mournfully. 

‘Bat, Hellice,” persisted Mr. Forsythe, ‘I 
can give you oe and wealth, Lad 
Redwoode has adopted you as her ouat 
daughter. It is in my power to induce her to 
make a will leaving you half her fortune——” 

He paused, half frightened by the scorn 
that gave distinctness to every foature of the 
maiden's face. The dark eyes looked at him 

- passionately; the delicate nostrils dilated 
with anger; and her mobile lips curled them- 
selves into a scornful expression that sank 
deeply into his scheming heart. 

‘* Hellice!” he faltered, aghast at the false 
step ke had made. 

“Leave me!” she said haughtily. “I am 
surprised that you dare address me thus. I 
wauld be alone!” 

Mr. Forsythe dare not disobey the haughty 
mandate. He felt greatly lessened in his own 
eyes when, Hellice having refused to listen to 
him farther, he was obliged to withdraw. He 
went out into the garden, with lowering face, 
muttering,— 

‘* What a noble woman she is! I might have 
known better than to do as Idid! What 
miserable folly to think of bribing that 
haughty, high-souled creature! But I will 
not rest until she consents to become m 
wife! Iwill make my way into this aie 
between her and Sir Richard Haughton, repair 
the mischief I have done, and make her my 
wife. I, will not be frightened by one repulse. 
She shall yet become mine ! ” 

His eyes glittered with indomitable resolve, 
and it was easy to see that no slight ebstacle 
would tarn him from the course he had 
marked out. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


There’s not a look, a word of thine, 
My soul hath e’er forgot : 
Thou ne’er hast bid a ringlet shine, 
Nor giv’n thy locks one graceful twine, 
Which I remember not. 
— Moore. 


Eveyine had fallen upon Redwoode. The 
dinner-hour had passed with due observation, 
and the family had gathered in the drawing- 
room, which was; brilliantly lighted, as usual. 

The music-room adjoining was filled with a 
soft, twilight glow, inexpressibly soothing to 
troubled hearts and wearied nerves, and here 
Hellice sat, evoking with light touch sweet, 
sad music that seemed to come from her very 
ow 80 consonant was it with her own 


mood. 

Lady Redwoode, from her chair in the 
outer. apartment, listened to her in rapt 
silence, with one hand over her eyes, shutting 
out the light and brilliancy of the scene 
around her, 





Mr. Andrew Forsythe stood at one of the 
drawing-room windows, thoughtful and 
abstracted, with strange thoughts working in 
his heart, yet abating nothing of his relent- 
less resolves, 

Mr. Kenneth had withdrawn on necessary 
business, and Cecile, the declared heiress of 
Redwoode, was left to her own communings. 

She sat in a hollow, crimson-cushioned 
chair, from which she could look indolently 
into the radiant conservatory, whose wealth 
of colour, light, and perfume had a strange 
fascination for her. 

She was in fall evening dress, a robe of pale 
turquoise silk falling away from her figare 
in sweeping folds, and lying on the carpet in 
broken, shining heaps. 

Floating ribbons, soft laces, and gleaming 
jewels, gave lightness and effect to her 


—— costume. 

Her golden hair shimmered under the light 
of the chandelier; her blue eyes gleamed 
languidly through their screen of lashes, and 
a satisfied look gave expression to her features. 

Looking at her exterior, one would have 
deemed her an angel of light; but had one 
glimpse of her heart been obtainable one 
would have recoiled from that fair being in 
horror. 

Satisfied as she looked and really felt, there 
were deadly schemes working in her heart, 
which had been implanted there by the Hindoo 
ayah—schemes which, if known, would have 
made even Andrew Forsythe shrink from her 
in terror and detestation. 

Her affairs seemed to be progressing 
smoothly enough. After the scene in the 
boudoir she made a display of gentleness 
and forgiveness that had greatly impressed 
the Baroness, and had contrived to increase 
the ever-varying current of her ladyship’s 
doubts and fears. 

She had again ee made insinuations 
against Hellice’s truthfulness and goodness, 
and had forced upon Lady Redwoode the 
positive conviction that one of these young 

irls was a base deception—but she could not 
ecide which it was ! 

Cecile leaned back in her chair and looked 
with half-shut eyes into the conservatory, 
where softly tinted globes transmitted a 
mellow, moonlike light, that sent tender rays 
searching into the umed hearts of tiny, 
gay-coloured challices, and turned the falling 
spray of the fountains into solid and glitter- 
ing gems. 

© masses of scarlet and pink and white 
flowers stood out in bold relief, and waves of 
fragrance were wafted to the indolent maiden, 
delighting her senses. 

Once or twice Andrew Forsythe turned his 
or -“ a at ate and — or twice 

y woode, in changing her position, 
moved her fingers from before her eyes, and 
regarded by chance the pretty picture pre- 
sented by Cecile; but the glances of both 
were but momentary; and their object was 
not even aware of them. 

The fragrance, light, warmth and music 
conspired to induce thoughtfulness and 
dreamy reveries, and Cecile was absorbed in 
_ a Ene a oe 4 pry Had 
the a tion of a dar rising from 
amidst the flowers of the conservatory—a 
figure whose stealthy movements and uplifted 
—— enjoined silence upon her. 

A glance at the berry-brown face, with 
glittering eyes, the gay bandanna headdress, 
and long, swinging ear-rings, assured her 
that the figure was that of her faithfal 
Hindoo nurse. 

It was plain that the woman desired 
seorecy, and was anxious to impress a sense of 
caution upon her young mistress. 

No Asiatic could have exceeded Cecile in 
subtlety at that moment. She evinced only 
by a quick gleam of her blue eyes, resembling 
the sudden flashing ofa sword in the sunlight, 
that she beheld her attendant. Yet Renee 


kaew that she had been seen and understood, 
and she dropped down behind some low, thick 
shrubs, satisfied with her success. 





Cecile gazed fartively » moment later and 
saw that Renee had not attracted attention 
other than her own, and that no one was re- 
garding her. She put her hand up to her 
face as if to conceal a yawn, and then arose 
and walked across the floor, her robe trailing 
and rustling behind her. After a turn around 
the apartment she entered the conservatory, 
and —— intent on idly gathering together 
a handful of flowers. Lady Redwoode looked 
up and saw her plucking the blossoms, and 
gave no more heed to her, but Andrew For- 
sythe did not turn his head. 

Cecile — up and down the flower-bor- 
dered aisles once or twice, dipped her white 
fingers into the cool basin of the fountain, 
and watched the spray as it fell back again 
with musical murmur. Then she drew 
nearer to the crouching Hindoo, whose face 
gleamed out from a nest of feathery foliage, 
and whispered, impatiently,— 

** Well, what is it?” 

“Only this,” was the low-uttered response, 
and the ayah held up a small, white letter. 
“Itisfor you. I was walking in the —. 
when a gentleman came up softly and p! it 
in my hand. He saidit wasfor the golden- haired 
Miss Glintwick !” 

‘* Who was the gentleman, Renee?” whis- 

the girl, eagerly, snatching at the letter, 
and looking at her nurse with barning eyes. 

The Hindoo smiled significantly, and 
answered, — 

“(Does not your heart tell you? Why, 
when I saw him I seemed to feel again the 
burning sun of India and the warm air of our 
native land. He followed us by the next 
vesse]——"” 

Cecile interrupted her by a whispered excla- 
mation and passed by her, going up to one of 
the glowing globes, so that the light would 
fall upon her letter. It was addressed simply 
to ‘‘Miss Cecile Glintwick,” in a delicate 
handwriting, with many flourishes. 

Cecile’s cheeks became covered with blushes, 
where they frolicked and fluttered at will, like 
birds making their trial flights. She tore 
open the missive, and read with eagerness its 
contents, They consisted of only a few lines, 
which ran as follows :— 


‘*Czcrmz,—I am here, and waiting. Meet 
me in the Acacia walk, as soon as possible. 


* Darcy.” 

A light, incredulous smile broke over 
Cecile’s face. 

“‘ Here!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Here and wait- 
ing! It does not seem possible. Love must 
have lent him wings to get here so soon. I 
will go to him at once!” 

She moved towards the glazed garden door 
with swiftness, but Renee caught her robe 
and whispered,— 5 
“Wait; you will get cold. Here is your 
cloak.” 

She folded about the maiden a long, white 


cloak that looked like swan’sdown, and threw 
over hev head a light veil. t 

“I am going with to act as sentinel, 
my pretty ira” she then said. 


Cecile made no objections to this resolve, 
but caught up the shimmering train of her 
robe, and hurried from the conservatory, 
<uty dite’ though. the fower-garden and 

They fii e flower- en an 
soon reve the Acacia Walk, which con- 
ducted them from the mansion into the intri- 
cacies of the park. It looked lonely now in 
the still moonlight, and Cecile shivered and 
drew around her more closely her sheltering 
cloak, in which she looked like a girlish 


spectre. E 

“TI do not see him, Renee,” she said, com- 
plainingly. ‘He cannot have gone?” 
Before the Hindoo had time to reassure her 
a tall, manly figure started out from the 
shadow of the trees bordering the walk, and 
advanced are | towards her. 

With a joyfal cry Cecile sprang forward, 
and was clasped in his arms. 

“Oh, Darcy, is it indeed you?” she ex- 
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claimed, in a glad voice, ‘I feared you would 
think the journey too long——”’ 

“Too long!” interrupted her lover. ‘I 
would have followed you all over the earth, 
Cecile, dearest,” and he lavished an infinitude 
of caresses upon her. ‘I Janded only yes- 
terday, and came on to Redwoode directly. 
By good fortune I stumbled on Renee in the 
guvien, and she undertook to bring about our 
meeting. Cecile, darling, you are more be- 
witching than ever. I shall need a new 
vocabulary with which to do justice to your 
charms.” 

Cecile replied by a look of tender love, 
mingled with admiration of his manly beauty, 
for Darcy Anchester was handsome, with the 
dark, olive complexion and bright, black eyes 
peculiar to the children of the tropics. He 
was unusually tall in stature, two or three 
inches beyond six feet, bat his broad shonl- 
ders and well-developed person made his 
extreme height less striking than might have 
been expected. 

His head was surrounded by a mass of close- 
curling hair that lay in tiny tufts of curls, 
adding greatly to his attractions. 

There was something grand in his personnel, 
and it was scarcely to be wondered at that 
Cecile found his bold, handsome face and 
dashing manner quite irresistible. 

Their acquaintance had begun in India, 
during a season which the Glintwicks had 
spent in Calcutta. 

Mr. Glintwick had been gliding swiftly 
down the road to ruin, having lost money in 
foolish speculations and at the gaming-table, 
and had begun to indulge in society several 
grades Iower than that to which his birth and 
official position properly entitled him. 

Where he first met Darcy Anchester never 
was known, but he brought him home, intro- 
duced him to his daughters, and exhibited to- 
wards him a respect and deference he showed 
few people. From that day Mr. Anchester 
gained influence over him until he became his 
only friend. 

He lent Mr. Glintwick considerable sums of 
money, and never pressed him for ype a 
kindness which the borrower repaid by intro- 
ducing him into society to which Mr. An- 
chester had never before been able to pene- 
trate. 

In Mr. Glintwick's last illness it was Mr. 
Anchester who watched beside him, who re- 
strained him from injuring himself in his 
moments of delirium, and who settled his 
affairs after his decease. 

He had long been Cecile’s lover, but their 
ee had been kept a secret to them- 

ves. 

_ The maiden was fond of gaiety and was 
in no haste to. announce her betrothal, much 
as she loved Mr. Anchester. 

The antecedents of the young gentleman 
were not known, but he declared himself to be 
the eldest son of an English peer, born in 
i aes ae 9 his —_. 

C) uently expatiated at length upon the 
grandeur of his home, and Cecile’s wells was 
flattered and her ambition encouraged when 
he told her of the coronet he would yet place 
upon her brow, and the honours he would 
lavish upon her. 

Her love for him was composed of pride and 
ambition, and even now, as she submitted to 
caresses, her fancy dwelt upon the grandeur 
awaiting her as his bride. 


(To be continued.) 
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Men and women are not like leaves, blown 
about by wind, cr like clay, receiving 
and retaining whatever impress is made upon 
them. They have an inward force, enabling 
them to control to a large extent, the influences 
that bear upon them—to welcome some, to 
resist others, and not only passively to receive, 
but actively to digest and to assimilate that 
which they receive, so that it becomes a very 
part of themeelves. 





KEEP OUT OF THE PAST. 
—0:— 


Keer out of the past! for its highways 
Are damp with malarial gloom ; 
Its gardens are sear, and its forests are drear, 
d everywhere moulders a tomb. 
Who seeks to regain its lost pleasures 
Finds only a rose turned to dust, 
And its store-house of wonderful treasures 
Is covered and coated with dust. 


Keep out of the past! it is haunted ; 
He who in its avenues gropes 
Shall find there the ghost of a joy prized the 


most, 
And a skeleton throng of dead hopes. 
In place of its beautiful rivers 
Lie pools that are stagnant with slime, 
And those graves gleaming bright on the 
ap ae light 
Cover dreams that were slain in their prime. 


Keep out of the past ! it is lonely, 
And barren and bleak to the view ; 
Its — have grown cold, and its stories are 
ola— 
Turn, turn to the present, the new! 
To-day leads you up to the hill-tops 
That are kissed by the radiant sun ; 
sata shows no tomb—all life's hopes in 


oom ; 
And to-day holds a prize to be 7 








KENNETR’S CHOICE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


He was not alone. Kenneth Earl of Com- 
bermere could not have explained what 
mysterious instinct assured him of this, but 
he was positive of the fact. He started up 
from his reclining position on the sofa with 
the consciousness he was not alone. 

The St. Clunes were a brave race. Kenneth 
was a soldier’s son, and possessed no lack of 
courage ; yet at this still midnight hour— alone, 
as far as sight went, in the deserted room, 
yet with the consciousness it was tenanted by 
another fresence, as yet invisible to him— 
the perspiration stood in great beads on his 
forehead, and the veins there stood out like 
great purple cords. It was not that he was 
afraid. It was the mysteriousness of the 
whole affair that baffled him and the convic- 
tion that if he could not solve the problem of 
his mother’s fears so as to dispel them, 
possibly her life iteelf, and certainly her 
reason, would be endangered by the state of 
terror into which she had sunk. 

He sat down on the sofa and waited. His 
limbs trembled so he did not care to stand 
longer than he was’obliged ; and, besides, the 
quieter he remained the more chance he had 
of detecting the intruder. All noise had died 
away now, and Kenneth could hear the beat- 
ing of his own heart as he sat there and 
waited. : 

The room was tastefully furnished. ‘There 
were pretty nicknacks and curiosities scattered 
about, but nothing portable of value enough 
to tempt a midnight marauder. If spoil were 
the object of his nocturnal visit, why had not 
the thief tried the dining-room, where, in 
spite of advice, Mrs. Marks kept her service of 
costly plate, or the dressing-room, in which 
would have been found a jewel-case ? 

Suddenly, when suspense was growing un- 
bearable, a high Japanese screen—which hid 
the corner of the room where Mrs. Marks’s 
davenport stood—was pushed aside, and Lord 
Combermere was face to face with the dis- 
turber of his mother’s peace. 

He sprang to his feet and then sank back 
on a ci soe Se ag isied limbs nme sol py 
— weight. He was as one paralyzed— 
spell-bound by sudden amazement. Kenneth 





was wide-awaks, his intellect was as keen and 
bright as ever, but he could not make his 
voice obey him. Such cases are not un- 
common in cases of fright or mental shock. 
His will was good to rush for assistance, to 
call loudly for help, to rush on the stranger 
and grapple with him bodily. Heéiraply cou/d 
not doany of the three things. He'wds held 
back by some force he could not understand. 
His lips moved ; he could not make an articu- 
latesound, Againand again he tfied to move, 
only to find his limbs were not ufder his 
control. 

And what had unnerved him? What had 
caused this overwhelming shock and paralyzed 
the will of one usually so calm and collected 
as Lord Combermere? Listen, and condemn 
him, if you can, as fanciful and fainttearted 
when you have heard the explanation. 

It has been said by someone (I forget by 
whom) that the memory of those children dis- 
like or fear is never forgotten by them that 
though years may destroy the infanti'e recol- 
lection of a kind face or some great pleasure, 
yet no time can make a child forget the 
features of one it feared, or the deta:ls of a 
first sorrow. 

Kenneth had been very young when his 
mother married Mr. Marks, but in the few 
months he lived with his stepfather the 
lawyer had made himself so feared and 
detested by the little boy that no lapse of 
years had unblotted out his face. 

When as a very young man Kenneth St. 
Clune had tried his hand at story-writing, 
the villains of his tales always borea shadowy 
resemblance to his stepfather. Mrs. Marks 
never spoke of her late husband; bnt there 
was a photograph of him with which Kenneth 
had grown rainfully familiar, taken when 
carte-de-visites where in their infancy, and 
recalling the peculiar smile of bland self-satis- 
faction, the thin straight hair, and the some- 
what cynical features which had been the 
lawyer's chief characteristic. It displayed a 
heavy gold watch chain, and the waistcoat 
was cut so as to show a white shirt front 
decorate with three jet studs in the shape of 
a Maltese cross. This photograph had‘always 
had a sort of sinister fascination for Kenneth 
in his boyieh days, and he detested Maltese 
crosses so much, in consequence, that when 
his mother gave him one in gold to hang on 
his watch chain (he was fifteen then) he dis- 
concerted her by begging her to change it for 
something else. Of late years the photograph 
—perhaps because it had gradually faded till 
it was almost impossible to trace the original 
features—had been banished from the draw- 
ing-room. It was years since Kenneth had 
ever seen it, and yet he had never forgotten it, 
and, prejudice though it may seem, even to 
the present day he retained his aversion to 
any trinket in the shape of a Maltese cross. 

And now before him, standing at his 
mother’s davenport, and turning her papers 
over with a calm air of assurance, stood the 
fac-simile of the photograph, the face which 
Kenneth reccollected so well as the object of 
his childish fears. There were a few silver 
threads in the dark hair—very few—and hardly 
perceptible. The form was, perhaps, a trifle 
more portly than of yore, but nothing else 
was changed. The same heavy gold chain 
crossed the waistcoat, and there was the came 
liberal display of shirt-front, and—will it be 
believed—the three identical black stads in 
the shape of a Maltese cross ! 

Lord Combermere gazed and gazed. He 
was furious with himself. Why could he not 
boldly confront the intruder and demand his 
name? Why could he not tarn him out of 
the room and threaten to hand him over to 
the police? What should hold him back? 
Kenneth knew not what, only some power 
stronger than his own will kept him motion- 
less. He was as powerless to speak or move 
as though he had been a dumb cripple from 
his birth ! ; i 

He sat there as though glued to his chair, 
his eyes fixed on the man who was s0 cooll 
turning over his mother's papers, as thoug 
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he could not turn them away, and all the 
while the drops of cold perspiration rolling 
down his face! 


Perhaps of all his friends Lord Combormere | 


was the one to suffer most from such an ex- 
perience. A man of intellect and talent, he 
would not, and could not, believe in ghosts. 
He was too thoughtful to dismiss the matter 
as one whioh was hard to explain, and so had 
best be forgotten. 

He was used to think out things and 
form opinions for himself; and now he stood, 
the evidence of his eyes assaring him he was 
in the presence of his mother's husband; facts, 
memory, and truth reminding him the gentle- 
man: in question had. been dead: for well-nigh 
twenty years! 

Apparently the unwelcome visitor had found 
what he wanted. He shut the davenport 
with a bang, and turned round abruptly, 
conring for the first time face to face with 
Kenneth. 

The start he gave reassured the young Earl 


a ghost (not that he admitted such a thing | 
existed) would have been unmoved by any | 


surprise. 

The spell was broken. Kenneth sprang 
forward, and seized hold of his arm. 

‘““Who are you? And what are you doing 
here at this hour?” 

The stranger looked at Kenneth with an 
amused smile. Kenneth remembered that 


smile in his childhood's days, and winced— |; 


he knew some cutting speech was coming. 

‘‘I think I had better ask you that ques- 
tion,’’ was the prompt seiaindee: “ Unhand 
me, young man, or I shall certainly summon 
the police to eject you from my premises.” 

‘* Your premises |” 

‘* My wife's premises, if you like it better,” 


pursued the other, quite unmoved by the | 


scorn in poor Kenneth’s tone. ‘I have never 
had the slightest disagreement with the. lady 
who bears my name. She has never applied 
for a separation or protection order. There- 
fore, even by the present law, her husband 
has a perfect right to act as master in her 
house.” 

‘‘ You must be an escaped lunatic!” 

‘You are complimentary. I assure you I 
never was in a lanatic asylam in my life. 
Alfred Marks was always noted for his clear 
head and shrewdness.” 

Kenneth grew exasperated. 

‘Will you answer me a plain question? 
Who are you, and why do you come here? ”’ 

‘“‘ITam Alfred Marks; and I come here to 
see my wife. A natural desire, surely, after 
such a separation as ours has been,”’ 

‘t } don’t believe a word-of it!” 


‘* Your seepticism will not harm me. And | neth, and-fared whatever danger arose at her flash 
now I will trouble you to unhand me, young | old friend’s side. Waiting here was simply spectators stood aghast. 
| amagony of suspense. H 
Kenneth kept his grip on the coatsleeve; | 


man, or it may be dangerous for you.”’ 


his power had come back to him now. 
Dragging the intruder by main force along 


She was sitting by the window when there] 


came a tap at the door, and, permission being 

given, the cook entered. : 

She had lived in Combermere all her mar- 

| ried life, and was devoted to E mily, while she 

a geen a feudal reverence for the young 
arl, 





' ‘Miss Emily!” she began, respectfally. 
} “ Lerd Combermere’s not goae to bed. j 
made the room all ready, as nice as could be, | 
ys he’s still up. Do you think he can be, 
i ” 
There was no use hiding the truth new:! 
besides, evidently from her manner, cook sus- | 
pected something. 

‘* Rhoda’s fast asleep, miss. I wouldn’t say , 
@ word to alarm her, bat I couldn't help think- ' 
| ing to ntyself, may be Lord Combermere was ; 
| sitting up to see what seared the mistress; 
for, though she won’t own to it, I’aipretty | 
sure it’s a'scare brought on her illness. So I, 
made up my mind I'd not undress, for, if; 
anything does happen, he may want help.’’ 

Emily looked at her anxiously. 

“ What should happen, cook!” 





_ into the back drawing-room night after night. | 


I know for a week past I've found the room | 


t 
| “It’s my belief, Miss Emily, someone gets 


| in rare confusion in the morning.” 

Emily thought a moment, and then she. 
told cook all she knew herself, binding her. 
over by a solemn promise not to say anything | 
to Rhoda. 

“‘ You needn’t be afraid of that, Miss Emily,” ; 
said cook, warmly. ‘Rhoda's only a flighty 
young woman, and I'm not. likely.to trust her , 
Wey family’s secrets, but I don’é like it. 
at all.” 

“ What don't you like?” 

“ Any of it, miss. This Mr. Marks, if all. 
I’ve heard is true, was a rank bad one when 


, he was alive; and if there are euch thiags as. 


with him, he reached the window of the front | 


drawing-room. An electric bell was fastened 
to the shutters. By one supreme effort he 
set it ringing. This was evidently an un- 
expected move. The man whose arm he still 
held.im that terrible hold faced round on him 
with a look of undying hatred in his eyes. 
‘You have brought it en yourself, remem- 
ber,” he hissed; then Kenneth felt something 
cold and sharp. A terrible pain seized him ; 
all around him seemed to grow smaller and 
smaller ; his hold on his prisoner rélaxed, and 
he fell with a heavy thud on the ground ina 
dead faint just as the police, alarmed by the 
prolonged ringing, came to the street-door. 
There are some women—their number is 
atrietly few—who manage to unite to # true, 
tender wowan’s heart almost a man’s cloar- 
ness ef brain and intellect. Such a woman 
was Emily Taylor. She would willingly bave 
shared Kenneth’s vigil, but she knew he would 
not permit such a step; nor could she be un. 
conscious that Mrs. Grandy might’ find the 
idea of their keeping a téte-d-téte vigil all 
night a trifle improper; but when she reached 
her own room she made no attempt to undress. 


ghosts his is an evil one! "’ 

“There are no ghosts |" said Haily, with 
a quiet air of conviction. ‘‘ You know'that, 
cook.” 


‘' May be, miss}. but I've been with Mrs. 
Marks nigh on a year, and I never'saw a 
stronger-minded lady, one’ whom no pretences 
or tricks ‘ld take in. Yet you see, miss, she 
believes it.” | 

‘Hadn't you better go to bed, cook ? ”’ 

** And leave you alone? Not likely, Miss 
Emily. Besides, I'm strong and healthy if I 
ama good bit past fifty. It seems tome if 
— anything goes wrong I may beable to 

p.”’ 

Emily shivered. She wag not nervous or 
fancifal, but this vigil was trying her sadly. 
She would far rather have stayed with Ken. 


Cook was a superior woman. She could 
hardly help a certain pride in theit misfor- 
tunes, for shé was of that class who deem 
supernatural visits an honoar, if an annoy- 
anee. But for all that she was very kind and 
thoughtful. Of her own accord she proposed 
presently they should go down and sit in Mrs. | 
Marks's dressing-room. 

«The mistress was'sd worn out it’1d take | 
a@ cannon-ball to wake her, if she was once 
asleep, Miss Emily. Besides; we need not | 
make a noise. You'll feel far better down 
there; and ever so much nearer to my lord.” 

‘If Rhoda wakes won't she be frightened?" 

“I told her the mistress: was ill; and I, 
might have to be up‘half the night, Bless | 
your heart, Miss Emily, Rhoda's not the sort | 
of girl to wake. She sleeps like death! "’ 

So they went down, and, by ha chance 
the fire lighted to gratify Mrs. Marks’s whim 
was ‘still barning faintly. A few of cook's 
touches brotght it to acheerfal blaze; Then 
the good woman 'took the wine from the chef- 
fonier; where Mrs. Marks was wont to keep 
a few light refreshments, and insisted om her 
young lady’s swallowing « glass. 

*« I6 will do you good, Miss: Emily. There 





is no’telling what we ‘may have’to do pre- 


| sofa; then he 





sently."” 


The wine was swallowed. Then a murmur - 


of talking arose below. And while Emily 
still trem from head to foot, they heard 
the sound of the electric bell. 

“The mistress ! '’ was. cook's first. theught. 
‘* You must stay here, Miss Emily, and quiet 
her if she wakens. I'llrumtothedoor. The 


police must answer that bell.” 


She: got to the: door just as a policeman 
hammered at it with his bludgeon. Cook 
was known throughout the neighbourhood as 
a respectable valued servant, while Mrs. Marks 
had lived long enough in the bijou villa to be 
looked on as quite an old inhabitant, An 
alarm from her house was no idle fancy. 
X 24 knew that well enough even before he 
encountered Mrs. Cook's white face: , 

X 24, moreover, had # great admiration oe 
pone. Se Seeman es is not surprising hi 
manner to Rhoda's aunt was both kind and 
reassuring. 

Nothing wrong, I hope. Thought the bells 
sounded. Old lady not worse, surely-!”’ 

‘‘She’s asleep!” Cook shook mach, as 
Emily had done upstairs. ‘ Policeman, I’m 
afraid it’s murder!” ; 

“Marder |” 

** There’s been someone frightening the mis- 
tress by coming into the back drawing-room ; 
and to-night her son would sit up alone to 


watch. It was he who rang the bell just 
now.” 
«« Where is he?” 


‘In the drawing-room !”’ 

X 24 sounded his whistle. Up came two or 
three of his confraternity, leaving one outside 
the house, and sending another to watch the 
back. X 24 follows . White upstais. 

‘He may jast have got frightened, you 
know, and sounded an alarm,” hesaid kindly 
to cook. ‘I never knew before there was & 
young Mr. Marks!” 

“‘No more there was. It’s the mistress’s 
son by her first husband—young Lord Com- 
bermere.” 

X 24 looked interested; he was but mortal, 
and a nobleman seemed. to: have more claim 
to his com ion than a plain Mr. Marks. 

Emily Taylor met them at the drawing- 
room door, and they all went in together, 

And what did they find? 

Emily Taylor never forget that moment. 
She told Edward Mayo afterwards she never 
in her life knew what real fear was till then. 
Not even when she was a happy wife spending 
her days in a peacefal Kentish village did she 
forget the horror of the scene. 

he candles were expiring in their sockets. 
By their dim light they saw something black 
still lying in a heap on the ground. X24 
his lantern on the spot, and the three 
Kenneth Earl of 
Combermere lay senseless, his blae eyes closed, 
his white face still as dedth. The carpet was 
stained with crimson spots, and the life-blood 
yet ebbed from his side. 

Emily knelt down on the ground and strove 
to staunch the crimson flood with her hand- 
kerchief. The policeman looked! on, an ex- 
pression of admiration mingled oddly with 
his real concern. 

‘‘He was w plucky one,” he said, regarding 

r Kenneth approvingly. ‘It’s in as 
cay a hand-to-hand tasslo with a barglar. 
See,” and he pointed to the clenched right 
hand, in which a few shreds of cloth were yet 


jheld, “he had him fust enough. I 


suppose 
the coward stabbed him, and then made off !” 

With rough but not unkindly hands he 
raised the young Earl, and laid him on the 

despatched one of~his fellows 
for a doctor, and himself helped Emily and 
the cook in their efforts to restore life. 

“ You ought not to be alone, miss,’ he said, 
feeliagly, ‘‘especially with a sick lady up- 
stairs. Isn’t there any friends you'd . like 
sent for? It’s not much after one, and I'd 
find a man to fetch ’em in a jiffey.” j 

Almost’ mechanically Emily recollected 

Kenneth mention Mr. Ashwin's 
vate address. He was not only the nearest 
riend to summon, but the one whose aid 
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would be most invaluable. X 24 nodded 


approvingly. 

“A very wideawake gentleman, miss, 
couldn’t have a better friend.” 

The moments that followed seemed like 
hours to those anxious watchers:until at last . 


the doctor came. 
His verdict was ve 
was not serious—a mere . 
time and rest would certainly eure. 

Far more alarming to wed 
shock to ee = system | 
tained by his patient. 

Natumally a delicate 
pee active brainy the 

if — cat to he: ae 
Meuk pen 
Kenneth fi 


not allgawed 


You 





| to think the 
' when he ma 


meabihing & 
nnd a 


this eyes, ne was P ) 





be a fortune in herself. 


folly, but I’m glad you told me of it. I began 


which > lec nearly twenty years ago.” 
Tt was acs 8 turn to sigh now. 
« ns afraid things look vexny dack for 


+ Well,” saad. the lawyer,” “the 
could ate pet & if ~ 


ren 



















sleeping: sets 
that whem De oa sarived big 


Bae 


— aring of 
. ST 
eM . As rwim,. € ua 
stle of } pasa 


ey i rea 


and felt a pier 

‘* Stabbed bya tto,” wes the lawyer's. 
comment. ‘ X 24, who seems to be a sharp 
fellow, picked it up on the drawing-room floor 
and gave it tome. That part of the affair’s 








plain enough; but I can’t make out the | 
| his anxiety for the sufferers at the bijou villa 
: his aversion to meet Miss St. Clune. He 


other.” 

“It seems most perplexing!” 

“¢I¢-ds perplexing. Butdor.the stiletto and 
the doctor's statement that the wound could 
not have been self-inflicted,.E should-have prt 
the whole-thing —— ugly nightmare.” 


“Mr 


doar young la lady, den’ t get: indignant.. 
ORigaedaBienenatena IT remensber the stiletto. 
and listen to the doctor's testimemy,my theory. 
is ewes Tam sorry for it.* 
«43 would have explained everthing.” 
**Tn aw way little. to. Lord Combermere’s 
credit.” 
‘*T don’t know that, Kenneth St, Olnne is 
beans all the gy era he ee 
ighly-stramg nerves was. terri 
excited when he left. me.” ) i i 
“ About his mother’s: illness ?” - 
** Not’ at all. “Beforeshe ever heard of it. 
Would you. believe he wanted to rake up all 
the story of the murder; declaredchis life's 


ha ess on his proving Andrew 
Geleen s immocenee ?” 5 

© Otet”* i Emily, asthe trath» 
flashed suddenly on her. 

Mr. Ashwin { 

“ What does it an please:? ’* 

“T can guess. why hei wanted to prove 
Andrew Gerdon’s innocence perfectly.” 


“'Then-you age much sharper than I am. 


Twieneyen Seanenen me aeeaobhes f will last another: two months before its close. 
| Kenneth will be well enough a 


traying confidencs.’t 
‘He gave me no confidence, so I can betray © 
none, He-said to me to-night itwasa terrible 
thing for Mr. Gordon’s daughter, since many } 
& man might hesitate to marry her, ae L 
the suspicions about her father: se tend i 
he told you his happiness depended on 
ing Gordon innocent, it means ‘he: is: in Sees | 
with the ages a . 
' Mr. Ashwin sighed 
“TI believe. 
for it, a i Tossa 


saint, Sed etee she is <= aye sweet enough to: 


nig pore the | 
we le: lett | « 


interview with the 


apy 


London in 
) the season. : I would:imvite. her Soro, daah the 


cf dows segliaie 










] 






as possible 

departed directly after 

Combermere, and coneult with her. 
He was a-kind-hearted man, and forgot in 








guarded againat that ‘meeting, as far as pos- 

ible, by sending a message by the servant 

‘who knew him well) ignbeedasivatneciante 
OCeantess on business 


imaportance. 

4 vesy few words: told Lady Combermere 
all we know slxeady, and: her woman's heart 
was prompt to suggest a way of —8 both. 
; Kenneth and his mother. im their triak 

“ T wilh offer’ Mrs; Marks the use of White- 
ladies., If she is soilland nervousas you describe 
she:won’t mind for once leaving 


honse is:small, and Iiconkd hardly take inher 
and Misa Taylor as: welbas Kenneth,” 

‘‘As well as Kenneth! Surely you don’t 

_ think of turning, your, house into a hospital; 
| Lord Combermere will need the greatest care 
and attention. He wall not be able to resume 
therentine of ordisary life for weeks.” 

‘+ After hia mother I have the greatest right 
to. murse:him. I jndge she is too ill to look 
after hies, or I could not step in between 

“Fass too ill. Besides, they would excite, 


each other. No, his coming here is the best 
| place for adl:parties—except yourself and Mias 
St Clune,” 


“< Maangaret, i 80:popular I cam easily find 
friends willing:to chaperon her. The season: 


balk I' meant to give to off all social debts 
to.distarb him.” oe 


not 
“And your granddaughter,” persisted the 
“What, wilh she say to youn 


place} ny, 
* Margaret knows E.am a self-willed :per- 


son. Besides, Mr. Ashwin, I.think you wrong: 
| hers I honestly believe she will ee) 
| im thie sorrow, and be glad to do best to! 
Sere 

nes dew Fes. Chance of a | 


mother was almost a 


aid me in cheering 
* Ah; copings Tieukic Mn Ashwin, with: a 


both their 





of} with her son. 


I’m sorry for his| by Lord Combermere, will be so interesting; 


that of nurse and confidante, as undertaken 


r fellow's hair was turning | by Miss St. Clune, so seaiontioey, that it will 
e such a fuss about a murder | end by the two young people 
the commands of your husb 


patos to fulfil 

3 will!” 

The Countess coloured, 

“ T-wish it dearly!” she said, simply, “for 
sakes. Can you blame me for 

use _ any pretext that will throw 







nog pa carried out; 
nee burglar disturbed his 


but neither g 
rest, and the next morning it required very 


little persuasion to induce Mrs. Marks to leave 
London. Too ill to enjoy its pleasure, the 
very nature and cause of her illness—such a 
secret that she could not relate her woes to 
sympathizing visitors—- she was only too 
thankful to escape from a house, where she 
had felt..terrors: so real and keen. By the 
doctor’s advice she did not seek an interview 
She was told Kenneth had had 
a fall, and was in a low, nervous state, As 
seon as she and Emily had gone, te White- 
ladies he would be the guest of the Countess in 
Cadegsacilace, an arrangement mags: pleasing 


to his mother. 
“ Actually being in the same honse with 
the heiress!” she. exclaimed exultingly ; ‘the 


pis sure to marry her after that!” 

Mr. Ashwin had his. doubts. on the, subject. 

“We can’t anticipate Kenneth’s choice,” 
he said pleasantly. ‘‘I daresay when he sees 
byou again he will have news for cou. Lady 
Gombermere hopes you will consider White- 
ladies as your own until the middle of July, 
‘and if you like the house remain there ag her 
guest when she and Miss Bt. Clane go home 
after the season is over ! 

Mrs, Marks was atihted. 

“But this house,” she began a, little un- 
comfortably, ‘‘ what is to be ‘done with it?” 

“Well, it seems your mi is not afraid of 
ghosts or thieves, so she js willing to take 
charge of it. And if you consent to trast me, 
I neat like to sleep here myself, and see if 
I cannot. be more successful in: explaining 
away the cause of your dreams thar-eur poor 

ved himself!” 

“J should like that very: much?” and, 
poor thing, she ‘really was grateful for once; 
“but, Mr. Ashwin, don’t tell me I dreamed it, 
for indeed F'did not.’ I saw it-as clearly as I 
gee you now ! * 

“Not another word. about: it,” he said 
lightly, ““or Mra, White and I shall be too 
frightened to remain in charge. Seriously, 
my dear lady,’ he added in another tone, “I 
believe you have been the prey of some needy 
adventurer, who traded’ on some resemblance 
to your late hushand. The matter is more for 
me to battle with than a lady or a young 





grave smile ; ‘I -bave-found yon: out. You 
think the of semi-invalid, as played | 


impressionable fellow like Keaneth. You go 
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to Whiteladies, and let your son go the ' 
Countess ; both of you try to enjoy yourselves, 
and not think any more about this disagree- 
«ble matter than that you have put it in the 
hands of a lawyer, who, after all, is the best 
p‘rson to see about it!” 

Kenneth and his mother did not meet; but 
Emily Taylor he saw for a few moments the 
morning she left for Whiteladies. 

“I wish I was going with you,” said Lord 
Combermere, with all the discontent of a 
convalescent. ‘Fancy me shut up in a pill 
box of a London house with an heiress! Poor 
Aunt Lucy will be worn out by our conflict- 
ing claims on her time and attention !” 

“*T expect you will make great friends with 
the heiress!” 

He shook his head. 

“IT think not.” 

Emily went on slowly,— 

‘*‘Or something more than friends, perhaps ! 
It is no secret that everyone expects you to 
marry Miss St. Clane!” 

‘‘Not if there was not another woman in 
the world!” said Ken, bravely; ‘ besides, 
I mean to be an old bachelor !”’ 

“I wouldn’t!” 

‘Why not?” 

She smiled. 

“*I was engaged when I was in my tonne, 
80 I have never had to face the thought ; 

I fancy it must be a terrible prospect to look 

th the long future and always see your- 
self alone; never to be first with anyone, 
never to have a home! ” 

“ Bat if circumstances prevent the home?” 
said Kenneth, gravely. ‘‘If you have given 
your heart away for always, and an inseper- 
able bartier looms between you and the woman 
you love?” 

Emily looked thoughtful. 

“I believe myself,’’ she said slowly, ‘‘a 
man can win the love of any woman he loves, 
so that he is patient—unless, indeed, he 
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{A STRUGGLE TO THE DEATH.) 


comes too late, and she has done her loving 
before he found her!” 

“ But if it was not that, If he knew ne other 
had ever touched ber heart; if he knew with- 
in himself be could win her love if only he 
were free to try; if it were onl - by question 
of anything between them but outspoken 
law o! y's ey opinion.” 

Emily’s eyes flashed 

o Then it 1 not love at all! Nothing but a 
wedding- ring given or accepted by one of them 
should part two hearts who y love. And 
if a man lets public opinion, prudence, or 
worldly wisdom stand between him and 
happiness, he needs no pity. His is not a 
ho love, but an innate selfishness !” 

enneth smiled; the sad, doubtful look 
Feiene out of his eyes. He was once more the 
faced Earl, with whom little Nell had 
wandered pe the Se of the Louvre. 

“ You ma strange things of me, 
— Lord Com ere, 8 g, ** but 

— you to be my staunch friend 
on en the whole world criticise 
Kenneth’s 7 harshly, I shall expect you 
to a) it.’ 

though = Taylor said no word of 
what had passed to any human creature, 
though no girl’s name had been mentioned 
between her and the Earl, yet, as she tra- 
velled down to Whiteladies that fair spring 
day, and heard Mrs. Marks in high its 
plan her son’s marriage with Miss St. ane, 
and decide on her own costumefor the occasion, 
she knew perfectly that the hau ity heiress 
would never call Kenneth husband ; and that 
if his wedding bells sounded his mother would 
be far too irate at his choice to come within 
hearing of their joyous peal. 

That very afternoon the young Earl became 
Lady Combermere’s e was still 
something of an in In the doctor's 
opinion it would be a month or more before he 
could resume his usual habits. Meanwhile 
the Countess was only too delighted to have 
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him to pet and wait on; and even the absent- 
hearted Kenneth confessed that Miss St. Clane 
devoted herself to his amusement as assidu- 
ously as thovgh cho halbeon his alster, 

It was a glad day for them all when Kenneth 
could first walk across the room without 
assistance. The doctor declared laughingly 
Lord Combermere would be able to take his 
pee walk in a few days—Monday, if all went 
wi ?o 

‘ Where shall you go? ” asked the Countess, 
— the man of physic had left them. “It 

t to be somew ere important, Ken, to 
te your recovery. 

ae | go to ae all ” said Lord Comber- 
onan with an assumed carelessness which 
did not deceive one of his listeners. ‘' Carew 


out. 


afternoon, and to her own room; but 
a few minntes after the Countess and Kenneth 
had started for their drive she came slowly 
downstairs, dressed in a simple walking cos- 
tume. Noiselessly as # criminal she rm id 
out at the front "acon, and, looking carefully 
right and left to make sure she was not 
watched, reached the nearest cab-stand, and 
hailed the driver of a promising. looking 


“ Where to, miss?” asked Cabby, when the 
heiress had seated herself, 
“ Oakley Cottage, Fulham.road !”” 


(To be continued.) 





Tue heavens are as deep as our aspirations 


are high. 





Miss St. Clune pleaded a headache that 
retired 
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(‘HOW DARE YOU PLAY THE SPY ON MY ACTIONS?"’ CRIED MISS FINDLAY TO THE TERBIFIED PHYLLIS.] 


NOVELETTE.] 


STAUNCH AND TRUE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tr was spring, so lovely and innocent in its 
virginal purity; tangled masses of ean 
and daisies and the budding trees in the parks 
and equares giving such promise of future 
glories; a time of reawakened nature—of the 
merry meeting of birds that had left our cold 
shores for more genial ones, and had returned 
to greet their old friends. 

_ The flower-sellers at Ludgate-hill were do- 
ing good business, in spite of the badness of 
the times, in the shape of button-holes and 


posies. 

A slight little fi dressed in black, with 
& small olive-tinted face and large, dark eyes, 
rippling hair that shone a bronze colour in 
the sunlight, as it glittered awa: 
temples to be lost beneath her hat, went 
tripping down the steps of the station towards 
the street, as if bent upon some set purpose 
which would not admit of her dallying by the 


way. 

She glanced longingly at the crowd of 
baskets ; their owners one and all, gathering 
round her, entreating her to purchase their 
flowers, 

$ a onaee afford one, I fear,” she said, half 

oud, 

“Only a penny, lady!” they bawled in 
concert, 

The modesty of their demands settled the 
question, and, in an instant, she became 
the happy possessor of a sweet little bunch of 
snowdropes and forget-me-nots. 

‘Only fancy being able a such sweet 
flowers as these in smoky on for such a 
trifle! Where can they grow ?” she 
to herself, as she by the shop at the 
corner and pinned her posy on her bosom. 





So absorbed was she in her occupation that 
she never noticed a slender man, about thirty, 
of the middle height, with a shrewd face and 
shifting grey eyes, watching her intently. 

She started and turned pale when he tapped 
her on the shoulder, and said, as his features 
lit up with a pleased smile, or rather grin, for 
smiling was out of his line,— 

“Why, Phyllis! what on earth has hap- 
pened to bring you tc London? I thought it 
must be your double instead of your own 
pretty self 1” 

“TI heartily wish it had!" she murmured, 
by no means pleased at this recontre, but re- 
plied aloud, ‘“‘I came to see after a situa- 
tion; it is no use staying at Woodstone to 
starve, for that is what it will come to soon,” 

“ Perfect insanity! Why, what in the name 
of goodness do you think yeu could take?” 

** Anything, to feel independent, not to con- 
tinue a burden upon anyone!” 

“* Why should you bea burden? Have I not 
entreated you to consider me as a friend and 
permit me to act as one ?”’ he said, eagerly. 

“I should not be independent then, Mr. 
Ward,” she returned, coldly ; “anda lady can 
never receive benefits from a gentleman unless 
he is a relative.” 

‘*A man who loves a girl need not be a 
relative,’ he retorted, bitterly ; ‘‘and I pre- 
sume a lover is a friend |!” 

“ My time is too limited to stand chatting 
here!” this impatiently. “Can you inform 
me where Regent's Park is?” 

“It isa good distance from here, Let me 
take you there inacab! You will get lost in 


this bustling place !"’ 
A haeuues Uvove up at that moment, and he 


hustled her into it before she could resist. 
‘* Really it it too bad of you to trouble your- 


self on my account,” me ee rather 
angracioual as they with di ity threaded 
their way mb busy Fleet-street. 

“TI am going to the Law Courts, and my 
case will not come on for an hour or so. You 





need not think you are inconveniencing me,’’ 
inting his stick in the direction of the 
| tec ses white stone pile. 

‘Those the Law Courts?” she replied, 
incredulously. ‘ Why, it looks like a palace 
from here !”” 

“So it is—a palace of justice—at least, we 
men of the law style it so;’’ this with a 
sinister grin that made him look like a fox, it 
was 80 wary and cunning. ‘I think we had 
better break our journey, and have a little 
lunch,” he proposed, as they neared the 
Criterion ; “ your pretty face looks pale after 
your journey.” he 

“No, thanke,” she returned, fri idly, “my 
appointment is for one o'clock, and it is near- 
ing that hour.” 

“ How you repel all my offers to serve you! "” 
he replied, chidingly, “yet your father was 
an old friend and client of my father’s. How 
is it I can never please you?” 

“If you wish to please me take me where 
I want to go!” she returned, firmly. 

A nasty light came into his eyes at her 
cold indifference. : 

“ As hard as —_— he thought, encrily, 
“buat you will find my will harder sti t 
will be a game of patience. I mean to win by 
fair means, if — by others if you drive 
me to extremities.” 

*¢ Here is the terrace !”’ she exclaimed, with 
relief. ‘Stop the cab, please.” 

‘*Who are yl apa you are going to 
see, Phyllis?” he , anxiously, — 

‘*A lady who nw ell —_s 
engage me as com ion i i my 
appearance. Do you think I shall captivate 
her?” this with a sunny smile that rendered 
her dangerously enchanting in his eyes, and 
made his resolve only stronger to win her for 
his wife at any cost. 4 

“ There are few who could resist you wher 
you desire to please,” he said, a tender 
inflection in his voice, as she, unaided, sprang 
out of the cab. 
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“I shall wait for you,’’ he continued, 
hurriedly, ‘“‘and drive you back to the 
station.” 

**T would rather find or Sse way there by: 
self. It will bea 


eo tangas tt: Wine 
very S 
she was not 


pen syed gr 


companion, and she eam 
sented, pon at the moment 4 
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would make her, 
he ruminated, « 
tache. 
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with smilem 
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money!” 

She is a lady!” Phyllis retorted, “‘and I 
confess I am very pleased at my luck, as it 
will make me independent of the world,” and | 
you, in particular, was her a@dendtm.~ 

Despite his. assiduous attentions Phyllis | 
was glad when he bade her good-bye. 

“ By Jove, 1 am mester. of the:situation and, ; 


you te boot, Phyllis Wynford. You cannes I can snatcha brie hour with you is so great | 





f 


} 


| matical. 


——— 


wa 
Be made a mental apnea: 


Wynford this evening! It istoo bad of him side door and he slunk off like some area 
after all the sacrifices I have made for him. | sneak, instead of one of the dandies of a crack 
Let him beware; Lola Findlay can punish as _ regiment. 

well as caress.” 


“By Jove! this kind of business is very 
ion stole like.gum.- | ¢:\ling; what a deuced pity it is Lola is not 
love's emetien— Soustanons enough to end all this farce !’’ he 
muttered, a a passing hansom and driv- 
Jove is so exacti as to ing to his club 
*“ What a flushed face have, child! I 
none ou pe not fev ?” Lady Findlay 
the. room hastily, before 
assume her "jmmpas- 
—— 


Fever ? Certainly not, mazame ! Tt iethat 
horrid fire; they make euch fierce-ones in spite 
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gnsss mepiraaper scant! Gee jedlies no cause to chatter.” 

than any forged by: | “Tei is ; positively sickening to think a lady 
‘“* How provokingty bemitehing you are? Do’ is debarred from showing a gentleman a little 

you know that sometimes I feel eetchad?’ , | civility in society |!’ Miss Findlay exclaimed, 
“Nay, that is treason to my love,” she angrily. ‘I do not thank Mrs. Hargreaves 

gazing at him with wonderment in | for her iriterference !" this haughtily. 

her dazzling eyes, his words were eo enig-| Lady Findlay had too much tact to pursue 

the subject, so turned it off to another of a 

“It is because my excess of happiness when  pleasanter nature. 

Lola, glad to escape from her mother’s 


pit your strength against mine; I hold tramp, that when, L leave here the reaction causes me ' questioning eyes, made good her exit: and 


6, as you will find, someday |.”’ 
Within a few days Phyllis found herself 
duly installed in the capacity of companion 


to. Mies Findlay Preeti ag mem Ye the late you thus .alone ao that not one tell-tale look 


Sir Bertram -Findlay,. and heiress on hee, | 
mother’ 2 side to great wealth. | 2 


a golden light of the epring sunset was: 
pcm Sah & magnificent drawing-roo! 
symp ag 938 yellow sbch snd aloes. ative 
through the rich deoperics gleamed the spark. 
pra: a fountain, its mugical.plash 
fatfice saltiy i in the conservatery where palms 
reared their stately heads amid. avery blaze 
of it nonpcagg pet 
ing one dainty foot. to and st. 
losely fate Findlay maelinnd trying, to ix her, 
attention upon @ book of. poeme, evidently 
waiting anxiously for someone's eg 


A rich bine velyet gown. set off her. fine | 


figure that was fall and grandly.developed for 


one so young. 
elicate old lace helf,conecaled: her bosom | 
and arms, making them.appear: mere dazzling 


in their snowy whiteness .againss. the, yellow. |, 


surroundings of the room. 

A string of soft pearls: clasped. ber. fair } 
throat, and diamonds like stars: adorned: her 
massive golden coils, which appeared as ifthe 
sun had hidden itself among their. ravishing | 
splendour. 

Notwithstanding the exquisite bean - 
this spoilt child of fortune she = 
| seasig capricious nature, and.was selfish. to. 2 


watt posting luacious lips, from which a bee 
tempted to sip peeve her quivering 
hue; were 


ee so delicate in fomm and 


each, a type of. the. girl’s dieposition,.combin- 
ing voluptuousness with pride. 

“Why does Arthnr keep me in suspense ? 
He knows mamma was going out with Miss 


| to be des 





¥ “Sometimes [fear the,day may come when lide 


peiring, sought her own room, where Phyllis stood 
‘ Be brave, Arthur, and patient; you know | looking intently at a portrait of a gentleman, 
| what a dificuls part I have to play.im- meeting | murmuring involuntarily — 

‘* What a noble face! There is the same ex- 


should betray our sweet secret.’’ Sana. about the eyes and month of 
it wish you. were penniless, Eola, that I | Can this be Sir Bertrand?” 
clairma you and carve. ont.a fortane for | ae that is my brother.”: broke in Lola. 
th!” ‘* Ia:he not a dear fellow? He is on his way 


man's home: New, don’t fallin love with him; I 
wife, Arthur,” she replied, with a @ shud- | warn you in time,” Steteit io walep lenge 
der ; Ee , Siolnainanent There is. little. fear of that,” «Phyllis 
. is framed in gold.’ anne pensively. “Siz Berteand is snot 
to notice me in my hamble station r . 4 
you will regret baving,given your heart toa was.only jesting, Miss: Wynford,”’ Lo 
poor licutenant.of Dragoons,”’ B tera “of course,;my -brother knows 
‘More, treason,” she pouted; * bave I. not what is due to his position.” 
proved to you. that my heart owns no other; ‘A little sigh escaped: Phyllis at this:pointed 
king?” allusion to her humble state;: but, she made 
‘‘ While I am, near you, yes. Bat ‘how will it no although the. speaking eyes and 
be should duty call me away ?.”’ | noble ments created a deep impression on 
nig gruel ae elterd, clinging to, oocmahees 
— a Segond! iy ender! Hs athena tar en mer yy Rien f 
' gence ; .““ you, must ave 8 y ram a Bi 
“sence pon mark nt bed: of s 


teleg 
near relative, greatly to Lola’s 
“ My darling, a soldier mush obey the- call delight. 
of .honoursand daty. There are rumours: of | hat a fortunate circumstance:! *’» she 
war in the air thet may.at-epy moment be- muttered, ‘I shadl. be able to meet Arthur 
come certainties,” without féar of detection. Poor: fellow, he 
What ber answer might have-been it ia/hard | wants cheering up a bit!” 
to say, for love's téte-d-téte waminterrupted:-by, One afternoon, Phyllis, feeling jaded, seated 
two significant tapa, herself in a bay window of the drawing. room, 
‘ That ig.amy maid’s signal,’.she said; flur-| and drew the-curtains.aronnd-her:to have & 
Liedly ;,‘* you maust go at once ! ”’ quiet half-hour’s read and rest. 
With lingering kisses and handclesps, and| Shefell asleep, Iniled. by the tranquil calm 
man . they, parted, he whispering. | and quiet surrounding her, but awoke with & 
“On W Wednesday. next, dear-love, at the | start-and alarm as the voice of Lola fell 
Sam upon her ears. 
' =e, pots bab oo it wil be to lade” | :*+Irdkmow: it will break my heart, Asthar, 
«* What. narrow escape of maeesoneee et! to part: from you-now.” 
he thought, as. he heard the:carriage bo a My: desling, He will cover my head in the 
to. the. door, containing Lady Findlay and day of battle,” he answered, tenderly. 
Phyllis, while the astute mala. led hin toe" Your. dear dear portrait, worn ever over my 


baa I fear I should make a sorry 
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heart, will be a talisman against danger from 
bullet or steel!” 

“* But what if my mother should discover 
our secret at a time when you would not be 
here to shield me?” 

“ Your surest defence lies in the fact that 
you are my wife,” he replied, kissing her 
tenderly. 

Phyllis was fearfully confused and 
frightened at” being placed weremtingly in the 
position of eavesdropper. She dared not 
reveal her presence, but trusted to some 
lucky chance to keep the matter from Lola. 

With infinite relief she heard the last 
good-bye, lingering kiss, and now hoped she 
could escape unperceived. 

Bat her nervous Sure betrayed her. The 
book she had been reading fell to the floor 
with a crash. 

Dragging the curtains aside, Miss Findlay 
clutched Phyllis by the wrist, and with flash- 
ing eyes exclaimed, in a tone of sup 
scorn,— 

“How dare’ you play ‘the spy on my 
actions? ” 

With terror in her eyes Phyllis said,— 

“Indeed, it was not’ intentional. I was 
there by pure accident, and fell asleep.” 

“You are equivocating!” was the harsh 
rejoinder. “Surely’you overheard the con- 
versation ?”” 

‘* Only at its finish.’’ 


“ Then —_ know my secret!’ she , 
roel tram!” she stammered. 


exclaimed, iy. 

‘* Yes, but do not fear; I will keep it locked 
in my ‘own breast,’’ she replied, reassuringly. 

“Dare I trast 2” 

** Yes; I would not betray you for worlds. 
Are you satisfied ?’’ 


**No; because my whole future is at stake, | 


You must solemnly vow never to reveal what 
you have learnt until I release you,’’ she said, 
resolutely. 

‘«My word is my bond,’’ Phyllis returned, 
proudly, but seeing the intense look of pain 
bm a which came into Lola’s face, she 

“TI will take a solemn yow ,if it will 
comfort you.” 

The next moment Lola’s.arms were thrown 
around her neck fally, and. pillowing her 
head on her shoulder she burst into tears. 


CHAPTER. II. 


_ “ How dall it is!’ Phyllis yawned; ‘‘I am 

tired of reading, and cannot go on with this 
tiresome translation, Perhaps it would kill 
tine if I tried. to sketch some of the pie- 
ures.” 

She glanced listle out of the window 
at the rain, which. pare in large d 
the pavement, and made little pools: in .the 
road, to which the birds came in flocks to 
slake their thirst and enjoy a bath. 

Tired of the d outlook, she collected 
her pencils and= betook herself to the dining- 
room, intending to sketch the portrait 
of Sir Bertram Findlay, whose handsome 
features had ‘interested her in a marvellous 
wey which she would not admit even to her- 
self. 


Seating herself, she n to make the 
drawing, a rosy flush s 
at the sweet of he? stealthy task. 

Like a ‘timid’ dove’ she started at the 
slightest whisper of a sound, and looked fur: 
bien A around, then smiled‘at her own ground- 
less fears. , 


_ Away glided the pencil over the cardboard 
ing ‘sti 


_ Phyllis having nearly*finished er’ self. 
imposed task sat with one hand supporting 
her head, ber eyes uprated’ to thé picture, 
one tiny foot peeping coyly from beneath her 


black silk gown, which hung in soft, clinging , 
folds around her. 

At her throat was a clusser of pure white 
carnations, their sweet perfume pervading the 
room. 

It was at this moment that Sir Bertram | 
Findlay, who had just arrivéd, entered the 
room unannounced, his footsteps being dead: | 
ened by the thick carpet. 

Before she was aware of his sence he | 
was looking at the sketch she had made, and | 
his surprise was real, so much so that he in- 
voluntarily exclaimed,— 

‘ What an excellent copy!” 

Turning round, Phyllis was astounded at 
seeing him there, one: glance revealing hid 


id q 

Her heart turned icy’ cold, her cheeks were 

on fire, and, rising, she was on the point of , 
ing a hurried éxit, when he said, with a 
courtly bow,— ! 

Pray do‘not let me disturb you. I fear I 
am an intruder!” 

“Oh, no!” she faltered,’ “You are Sir 
Bertram !'’ trying to hide her sketch from him, 
but failing, for it fell to the floor, and he, with 
@ mischievous smile, stooped down and picked 
it i remarking slyly,— 

“Tt is a capital a of your humble 
servant, who owes you a thousand thanks for 


jects. | 
“I drew it quite inadvertently, Sir Ber- 
“TI had no idea 
what I was doing.” ! 
‘*TPhen half the pleasure to me is gone if 
you did not know who the owner of that 





— was. I flattered myself you knew 
me ” } 


| have never met before.” 
‘Bat having met, suppose you tell me who 
you have the advantage of me.” 

She hesitated for a moment, a feeling of 
mortification possessing her at being compelled 
to own her dependent position to this man of 
all others, whom she could perceive believed 


“My name is Phyllis Wynford, and I am 
your sister’s companion. Please permit me 
to retire:and destroy this sketch !”’ 

** Destroy it Not for the world!" he ex- 
olaizned, emphatically...‘ Why, what harm 
has it done, Miss Wynford?” 

His manner reassured: her, for his tone was 
a8 courteous as ifshe had been his equal in 
society ; though it must be admitted he was 
rather surpri at her avowal. She was so 
pretty, and bore about her such a high-bred 
¢ Lady Findlay might deem jt-a liberty if 

y ¥ mig & 
she knew I had done this without her per- 
| mission.’ 
_“ She need. never know,” he returned, gal- 
Iantly. ‘‘ It only concerns youand I. If you 
like you shall 

The girl blu furiously at this playfal 
invitacion, and he thonghté how beautiful she 
looked in her. confusion; her dusky eyes bent 


the too ardent gaze of the man whom she 
admired in secrst before ever they had met. 
With a sweeping curtsey she hastened from 
the room, feeling abashed at her own temerity 
in having conversed so familiarly with the 
master of the house, ' 
‘(What a sweeé, little creature it is!" he 


“Some clergyman’s daughter, no doubt. 


there, I shall soon be off again, before any 
mischief can ensue.’’ 

In’ spite of his prudent resolve he found 
himself constantly 
but‘she evaded him persistently, her woman's 





divinest music in her ears. 


“* How could 1?” she asked, timidly. ‘We 
! 


her to be an honoured guest of his mother, 


| soft do 


Rather a mistake of my astnte mother to’ earnest! 
bring such a little witch into our home; but’ embroidery for his sister. 


instinct warning her of the danger to herself, 
in meeting him, for his face was ever in her murmured, jealously, a pang running through 
thoughts, and to hear his voice was the his breast. The soft wind toyed with the 


The more she evaded him the greater became 
his desire to be near her, to gaze into those 
earnest, liquid eyes that had so bewitched his 
senses. 

‘Lola, why on earth does Miss Wynford 
always run off when I come on the scene?” 
he asked, one morning, when she had just 
taken flight on some pretence as he entered 
the room. 

“You had better ask her yourself, Sir 
Curious,” she laughed. ‘You seem des- 
perately concerned about my companion!” 

“Then you shouldn’t have such deuced 
pretty girls about you,” he retorted, eaucily. 

“T should advise you, Bertram, to shut your 
eyes to her charms. She is too good a girl to 
— with and discard for the next pretty 

ace.” 

“ What bosh, Lola! If one sees a pleasing 
picture, surely it is not a sin to admire it! “It 


| doesn’t follow a fellow should purchase it for 


life ?” he said, quietly. 

“‘T should hope not,” she retorted, quickly, 
jast a tinge of hauteur in her voice. ‘Her 
position in our mother’s house ought, at least, 
to protect her from any folly of yours. Now 
pray go, for I have some letters to write.’ 

“Ta, ta, Lola, I wouldn’t disturb you on 


any account, but have you heard the news. 


abont Kingsford ?” 


selecting him out of so many worthier sub-| ‘News! what news?’ she asked, her voice | 


faltering, her face steeped to the very lips in 
or. 
Pe What is the matter with you, Lola?” he 
said, in alarm, noting the sadden change in 
her appearance. 

“I—I suffer with a horrible spasm some- 
times,’’ she gasped; ‘‘ that was one.” 

*« You had better speak to Dr. Renshaw. I 
do not like such signs in one so young.” 

‘*Tell me this news,” she said, regaining 
her. composure by a great effort, ‘is he—he 


I have the pleasure of addressing. At present going away?” 
i 


“Yes, he is ordered out to Egypt. Itis the 
fortune of war, you see. Iam rather sorry, 


because he is a jolly companion, and the short, 


time I amin England I had hoped to have 
seen a good deal of him.” 

“Going away!” she murmured, her lips 
quivering, her eyes filling with unshed tears. 
‘* What is to becon:- of me?” 

“You are in sors trouble, sis, Why not 
tell me?” he asi 4, kindly. “There is 
nothing I would not. for you. Is it some- 
| thing to do with Kin, : ford?” 

“How stupid yo: are!’ she snapped. 
‘Don’t I tell yon I :m not well. Go and 
leave me to my letters’ casting down her eyes 
lest he should read ix them her weighty 
secret. 

“Poor sis, she is evidently very queer, I 
wonder if she has a sneaking regard for Kings- 
ford ; it looked very like it. Deuced good thing 

| for us he is going away, if I have hit the right 
nail,” he mused. 

“Oh, my love, my love! Is it trne you are 


ete. it from the original.’ ! going away?” Lola moaned, disconcolately. 


‘‘ How rash! how mad we have been! All, 
all is lost if what I suspect is true! Oh, 
Arthur, my husband! Why did you tempt me 


on the carpet, her deep lashes. drooping shyly to forget and forsake all for this brief dream 
over them as if to conceal her thoughts from of love? Oh! woe is me, woe is me!” 


, She buried her beautifal little head in the 
cushion, and fought ont her 
auguish in bitter weeping and vain regrets. 
Wilful as his idolized sister in disposition, 
Sir Bertram resolved upon meeting Phyllis ; 
to tempt fate, whatever might be the con- 
sequences. So he prowled about the house 


thought, watching her with evident interest. like an unquiet spirit,and was rewarded bye 


' finding her alone in the. morning room, bent 


over some fragile piece of delicate 


He looked long and ardently at the grey- 
robed figure, so faultless, from the snowy 
collar to the cuffs.that encircled those soft 


trying to catch her alone, | tawny little bands, on which gleamed a. deep, 


blood-coloured ruby. 
“IT wonder where she got that ring?” he 


deep chestnut bair, as it stole in through the 
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window this lovely sammer morn, and blew 
about its soft tendrils on that broad, intellec- 
tual brow. ‘‘She’s positively irresistible. I 
must speak to her at the risk of giving her 
offence !’’ 

Looking up suddenly she caught the 
baronet’s gaze fixed upon her, and flushed 
nervously, as she rose to go. 

“ Please stay!” he implored humbly. ‘I 
will not drive you away! You will make me 
quite miserable if you go!” 

‘IT have something important to do!” she 
faltered, not daring to meet his eyes, ‘‘ please 
permit me to leave?” 

“Ask me anything but that, Miss Wyn- 
ford?” he answered, earnestly. ‘I must 
speak to you. I know I have offended you, 
or you would not be so distant!” 

“I am frequently much occupied,” she 
returned evasively, trying to look indifferent, 
but inwardly fall of sweet emotion, for some- 
how, he alone of all men had awakened tender 
feelings in her maiden breast. 

“Yes,” he said, significantly, ‘‘you are 
very much occupied, I must admit,” pointing 
to the piece of work which had fallen from her 
grasp. Picking it up he took her hand and 
led her to a seat. 

The mere touch of his fingers sent such an 
ecstatic thrill through her veins that she 
could have wandered on thus with him for 
ever! ' 

“De you guess?” he asked winningly, as 
he seated himself close to her, ‘‘ what I am 
going to ask you?” 

‘No, how could I?” she murmured softly, 
eons her hand from his clasp, bash- 
ully. 


‘“*I want to exact from you the same favour | 
you bestowed on me; in short, to permit me | 


to take a sketch of you?’’ 

“Oh, no!" she pleaded in accents of 
terror. ‘‘Lady Findlay would be very dis- 
pleased with me if it was to come to her ears 
that I had been so indiecreet ! ”’ 

‘‘But she need never know,” he argued, 
softly. ‘‘ What harm would there be in such 
a thing?” 

“I must be firm, Sir Bertram! Pray 
pardon my seeming brusqueness ?” 

‘No, I will not be denied. One good 
turn deserves another; besides, my mother 
is away many miles from here, and cannot 
Lasyid return to learn our little arrange- 
ment.” 

“I beg of you not to urge me further,” she 
pleaded, raising those magic eyes, swimming 
in liquid light to his. 

“I wish she had a little more of the 
wilfulness of Lola in her nature,” he 
thought, gloomily, ‘she is so very eae. 
Your wishes are, of course, commands,” 
he returned, gravely; “but you will not 
refase me the loan of a photo, surely?” he 
added, eagerly. 

“Why ?” she asked, in innocent wonder- 
ment, averting her eyes again. 

“To take a copy,” he rejoined, with anda- 
cious frankness. ‘“‘I am a capital photo- 
grapher, though I say so myself.” 

“ But you dare not put me in your album, 
Sir Bertram?” 

‘* No, I—I should not allow it to be gazed 
at by reg | oer he hastened to reply. ‘As 
an artist, I like to choose subjects pleasing to 
myself, for my own especial pleasure, Surely 
you cannot refuse me so trifling a boon?” 

“I will think over it,” she said, ively. 
“Your sister is now my friend, I will not 
risk losing that which to me, an orphan, is 

ery precious—her confidence and friendship.”’ 

This simple, guileless answer quite dis- 
armed him, and to admiration there was 
added deep respect. 

*‘ You are right, I am wrong,” he remarked, 
with a‘sigh. ‘Include me, pray, henceforward 
among your friends, Miss Wynford.” 

‘I do,” she said, naively. ‘ And now please 
excuse me,” rising to leave; but, unluckily, 


pushing against a fragile table which over- | 


turned, and in the fall a magnificent vase was 
ehattered to atoms. 


A cry of terror escaped her trembling lips 
as she realised the full extent of the mishap 
which might result in her dismissal. 

Her blanched face, from which every tinge 
of colour had vanished, filled his heart with 
deep compuaction, and he said,— 

“T alone am to blame, Miss Wynford; do 
not look so distressed,” 

“But it was priceless, and valued by her 
ladyship as an heirloom. I fear she will never 
forgive me!’’ 

‘*T will bear the blame. I was the cause of 
the accident, and will be answerable for the 
consequences.”’ 

“You? Ob, no! that would be cowardly 
of me. Besides, it is not true!” 

‘There are occasions that call for the 
exercise of diplomacy, and this is one, Miss 
Wynford. My mother, no doubt, will be very 
angry, and it is I who would be a coward to 
permit you to stand the brunt of her dis- 
pleasure. Cannot you see it in this light 
yourself?” 

‘I can only see the great desire on your 
part to shield me,” she answered, with a little 
quiver in her voice, that a) led more forcibly 
than ever to his le 

“Would you not shield and protect some- 
thing weaker than yourself?” he asked, an 
—— tremor in his voice, as he fully 
realised her exquisite beauty. 

‘‘ Yes, of course. But why should you take 
blame from off me—a stranger ?”’ 

‘‘ Beauty in distress always appeals to me.” 
Then, noting the look of pain in her dusky 
eyes that glistened with hushed tears, he 
hastened to add: “ Any friend of my sister 
' can always claim my sympathy—nay, friend- 

ship.” 

j His words came like balm to her heart, and 
she gave him a mute look of gratitude more 
eloquent than words, 

| “Let us make a compact, shall we?” he 

asks, with eyes that teemed with ardent 

admiration. 

| <_< compact over what?" she said, curi- 
ously. 

| “ Over this shattered idol. Someday I may 
.want your help to get me out of a scrape- 
Would you?” : 

‘‘Oh, yee!” she said, earnestly. “It is 
women’s prerogative to help those in trouble.” 

' To cover her increasing confusion — for 
though his words were guarded, his looks 

' were eloquent of a newly-awakened passion, 
such as she had never experienced in her 
innocent life, which, like a flower, opened con- 
fidingly to everything sunny and warm—she 
stooped and busied herself in picking up the 
pieces of china, her face no longer pale, but 
flushed with rosy colour. 

He, urged hy some mysterious impulse that 
leads men on, like Fate, was soon on 
knees at her side, his hands touching hers 
with a satiny pressure, soft and warm, li 
love's kisses; and through her slight frame 

| there ran a subtle thrill to which his whole 

| being responded ; and from out his eyes there 
| flashed a signal, before which hers fell, but 
| why, neither knew, except that a secret joy 

j had crept into their hearts all unsought, 





' 


unasked. 

| Neither noticed, in their sweet abstraction, 
that Lola had entered the room, and was 

looking at the scene with mixed feelings of 

anger and amusement. 

‘What in the name of goodness is the 
matter, Bertram?” she asked, rather tartily. 

Looking up, he said deprecatingly,— 

“The fact is, I have had an accident, and 
Miss Wynford is helping me to gather up the 
fragments of this vase. I am awfolly sorry ; 
but I saw almost a fac-simile of this when I 
was at Rome last, and will write at once to 
secure it to make my peace with the mater.” 
‘ ig ox sang oP oie wanes bay parted 

ps, and eyes that mutely protested against 
| the white lie uttered to save her from dire 
consequences. 

Miss Findlay was not the simpleton he took 
; her for. Phyllis’s look of silent terror and 





alarm were sure signs that something else 
— os + le 

at she wisely refrained from speaking her 
thoughts, for she was in the power of Phyllis 
Wynford, and dared not take her to task or 
chide her brother in her presence, 


CHAPTER III. 


Onz morning, about two months after Phyl- 
lis became Lola’s companion, she received 
a letter from Richard Ward, asking her to 
meet him on important business connected 
with the Chancery suit in which she was in- 
terested. 


‘* I suppose I must go,” she said to herself, 
wistfully. ‘‘ And yet 1 dread meeting Richard ; 
why Iam unable to say even to myself. He 
is kind, bat his very kindness fills me with 


rep a] 

The very name of Chan was hateful to 
her, for it had shortened the lives of both her 
parents, and left her an almost penniless 

on the world. 

. Wynford had played for high stakes— 
half-a-million of money—but, owing to a few 
links in the chain of evidence being wanting, 
he had failed to establish his claim during 
his lifetime, besides having spent large sums 
in pursuit of his desire. 

Very reluctantly Phyllis made her way to 
Chancery-lane, where Ward’s offices were 
situated. 

He had thrown out vague hints at times of 

being able materially to assist her interests 
in the suit, but had. also intimated that his 
price would be her hand in marriage. 
Innocent of all guile herself, she was not 
disposed to fall in with his offers, especially 
as rad heart could never respond to his avowals 
of love. 
“I hope he will not me with his 
odious protestations of love!’ she thought 
nervously, as she ascended the high flight of 
stone steps to his door. 

Her gentle tap was answered by a voice 
saying, ‘Come in!” and, with a little tre- 
mour, she turned the handle of the door, and 
lit up the dingy parchment-strewed room by 


her sunny presence. 

Richard Ward greeted her with his blandest 
smile. 
“ You are very good, Phyllis, to be so punc- 
tual,” he said, taking the little grey-gloved 
hand in his, and retaining it much longer than 
the occasion demanded, much to her annoy- 
ance. ‘‘And you look prettier than ever in 
that grey frock, Iam so glad you have cast 
off those black things; they overshadowed 
your youth and beauty!” 

“This is not business conversation,” she 
retorted, coldly. ‘‘I am most anxious to hear 


like | what this important communication is about. 


You must know how cruel suspense is to one 
who has borne so much trouble as I have!" 

‘You surely will not feel aggrieved because 
I forget all wordly affairs when I first see the 
face of one who is very dear to me? The joy 
of having you here in my shabby, dust-grimed 
office drives all business out of my brain.” 

He placed an old but cozy easy chair for 
ineanhe sees: and she, with a look of bored 
impatience, sat down. : 

“Do you never have any lady clients that 
the novelty is so fresh?” she answered, sar- 
as fair too; but es 

“ Yes, wd ones too; my ey 
are blind to their attractions. There is onl. 
one woman whom I care to f all for, an 
you know it is yao Phy ; but noe 

ou are getting impatient,” noticing a ¢ 
of anger gathering in her eyes which oled ill 
for his plans. ‘‘ So I will start on the business 
you are dying to hear. But first you must 

lease take a glass of sherry. You are surely 


aint after ed nye a 

“TIT wo ou commenced at once, 
please!” she re 

“« Just to oblige me,” he urged, humbly. 
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She acquiesced, to hasten the business in 
hand. 

A strange gleam of veiled satisfaction came 
into his face as she raised the slim wine-glass 
and sipped its contents, but which changed 
to mortification when, after drinking half the 
wine, she put the remainder down, evidently 
not pleased with the taste. 

“You don’t like that sherry?’’ he remarked, 
somewhat testily. ‘‘It is very dry, perhaps, 
for a lady!” 

She did not reply, but waited for him to 
commence the conversation on the topic which 
had brought her there. 

“ Well, Phyllis, I think 7 have at last suc- 
ceed in tracing the missing papers!” 

“Oh, thank Heaven!” she ejaculated, 
fervently. ‘‘ This wonld have been a happy 
day for my dear father if he had lived! 
Where are they?” 

“Close at hand; but, Phyllis, even now 
the battle is not won. It will require a large 
sum of money to fight the Court. Are you 
prepared to find it?” 

‘*Me! how is it possible?” she asked in 
amazement. ‘I have no friends!” 

‘* Yes, one devoted to you, heart and soul— 
myself! I will find the money, but my 
reward must be your hand!’ Seeing the 
look of repugnance in her face, he continued, 
*‘ Why are you so deaf to my pleadings? Is 
my love so hateful? Am Ia monster?"’ 

‘“‘T can never agree to your conditions,”’ she 
said, firmly. ‘To bargain for my love is an 
insult. I am not sunk solow in my own 
esteem yet, thank Heaven!’’ 

“Think of it, half a million!” his eyes 
glistening at the mere thought of the vastness 
of the sum, 

** Dear me!” she murmured ; “ how drowsy 
I feel! Will you open that window, please?” 

“Certainly!” he rejoined, with assumed 
alacrity; ‘but finish your sherry; it will 
revive you! ”’ 

She shook her head, and, rising, staggered to 
the window, and drank in the fresh air with 
avidity, saying— 

“ Thanks, I feel better already.” 

**Come, you must finish this!” he urged. 

bed No, no; water, please. I cannot account 
for this strange stupor; my brain feels 
numbed |!” 

“It is doubtless caused by the heat of the 
weather. Water diluted with sherry is a 
capital refresher!" pouring the wine into a 
—, , 

ut she pushed the glass away almost 
rudely, and for the first time he perceived 
that, though usually gentle, she had a will of 
her own. 

—— something he put on his hat, and 


said,— 

“ Phyllis, to show my devotion to you I 
withdraw the conditions, and will fight to 
regain your just inheritance. All I ask is 
that no other rival shall come between us 
while the case is before the Court. Surely 
you will promise that much?” 

“Oh! yes, Richard!” she replied eagerly, 
*' you have earned my eternal gratitude.” 

“And you will treat me like a brother? 
Confide in me, and take no step in life with- 
out first consulting me?” 

“IT would be ungrateful if I refused to say 
yes to all of that,” she answered dreamily, 
for the stupefied feeling was returning. 

“If only I succeed in my plot she cannot 
escape me. Richard Ward will have gained 
a lovely heiress, and a splendid position and 
fortune,” he muttered, as he buttoned his 
gloves, and led her down the stairs, out into 
the busy thoroughfare in the direction of 
Holborn, where he hailed a hansom, and 


whispered i to the driver to go like the deuce, 
slipping half-a-sovereign into his hand. 
4 Mn bang. seemed to be enveloped 


in @ 
to her. She saw human beings 
shadows, and heard dimly the 
traffic mingled 


flit by like 
with indistinct 


roar of the 
sounds of voices. 

Tn vain she strove to cast off the mysterious 
ethargy which seemed to chain her down to 





the seat. Ward watched her furtively, noting 
the effect of the drug, and thought,— 

‘* How lucky she did not finish the wine; 
evidently I had given too large a dose. ‘‘Do 
you feel better, Phyllis ?’’ he asked, when the 
cab stopped. ‘Come, rouse yourself!” 

‘*Where are you taking me?” she asked 
feebly, her instincts being still on the alert, 
although her brain was weak. 

‘* Where the papers are!” 

“ Another time,” she protested. 
me home, please.” 

But disregarding her appeal he took her 
arm and led her into a house—a Registrar’s 
office!” 

‘*Come, Phyllis, dear!’’ he petitioned, as 
they entered the office, which contained books 
and writing materials; the registrar, who was 
evidently awaiting them, being seated at a 
desk. ‘All you have to do is to say yes to 
every question.” 

“Is the lady ill?’’ inquired the official, 
struck with the girl's pallor and vacant gaze. 

‘* Yes—er—no; just overcome with the in- 
tense heat,” he stammers, nervously. 

‘** Does she understand the nature of the 
ceremony, Mr. Ward?” 

‘*Say yes,” he whispered to Phyllis, who 
obeyed mechanically. 

‘The papers; are they ready ?”’ she added, 
with a look of returning intelligence. 

‘* This is very curious ; the lady is evidently 
wandering in her mind,” the registrar ob- 
served, taking a huge pinch of snuff, as if to 
solve the mystery. 

‘** Pray go on, sir!’”’ Ward said, authorita- 
tively. ‘‘She is perfectly sane, but weakened 
by illness. I, as you know, am a solicitor, and 
quite understand what I am about.” 

The official put the usual questions to Ward, 
who answered them glibly enough; but when 
it came to her turn, and catching the word 
‘* husband,” she rallied, and grasping the chair 
for support, said,— 

“I do not understand. He brought me 
here to see some a es 

‘This cannot go on, Mr. Ward,” he said, 
severely. ‘'Solicitor or no solicitor, it is my 
duty to see that everything is carried out 
according to law. This lady does not under- 
stand the meaning of the ceremony. Gcod 
morning,” and without another syllable he 
retired into an inner office, leaving Ward 
boiling over with suppressed rage. 

‘* Foiled!" he hissed, ‘‘ just as the prize was 
within my grasp! Once my wife, although 
by stratagem, she would have been as | ~ram 
ag wax in my hands. Curse that meddling, 
officious idiot !” 


“ Take 


Phyllis instinctively felt she had escaped | greed 


some unknown danger, and, walking to the 
door, she gained the street, and beckoning to 
a cabman, told him her address, and was soon 
bowling along to safety and home. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Arrnor, this is too cruel!” exclaimed 
Lola Findlay, wringing her hands in a very 
agony of despair. “Bertram told me the 
other day that your regiment was ordered to 
Egypt; but I had hoped against hope that; 
you would have found some means to remain 
near me.”’ 

“My darling, I tried to prepare ‘you for the 
worst!’’ he pleaded, kissing her tenderly. 
* And you,loving me and my honour s0 dearly, 
would not care to see me branded as a coward.” 

“Could you not exchange into another regi- 
ment ?’’ 

“ That is impossible now ; it is too late, my 
own darling wife! Take courage, let us make 


a clean breast of the matter to your mcther | pecul 


and brother; they might be angry, but in the 
end we should obtain their forgiveness.” 
‘‘No; it is impossible!”’ she moaned. “If 
what I surmise turns out correct, then I will 
osom ig all,” hiding her blashing face on his 
reast. 


‘Oh, my own love! say it is true?’ he 
whispered, fondly. 

“I think it is!’’ she replied, ever so softly, 
throwing her white arms around his neck. 

“Then,” he said, joyously, his countenance 
irradiated, ‘‘I shall have two loved ones to 
live for, to fight and pray for!” 

A solemn silence stole over the pair as they 
stood on the threshold of a grave crisis, big 
with the issues of life and death, happiness or 
misery ! 

“T must tear myself away now, wifey. May 
Heaven keep and guard you! May you be 
comforted and kept in safety until I return!”’ 

“Oh, Arthur! don’t leave me!” she 
, amg clinging to him with the tenacity of 

espair, her eyes refusing to weep, her heart 
pulsating madly. 

“Courage, dear one! I will soon return! 
Don't look at me like that. Great Heavens! 
she is dying! andI dare not snmmon assis- 
tance lest our secret should be betrayed!” 
Placing her with infinite tenderness on & 
couch, he busied himself in restoring her; and 
when her eyes unclosed, and she smiled sweetly 
upon him, he pressed one last good-bye kiss 
on her trembling lips, and rushed away like 
madman, passing Phyllis, who shrank aside 
in mute alarm, his face was so full of agony. 

‘‘Something has happened,’ she thought, 
and with winged feet she flew to find Lola. 

‘“‘ Miss Findlay, are you ill? ShallI ring 
for help? ”’ che asked, anxiously. . 

‘No, no! I shall be better soon. Stay with 
me, Phyllis, dear. He has gone, gone for 
ever!’’ 

“No, oh, no! Only for a little while,” she 
rejoined, taking Lola’s lily-white hand which 
was stretched forth appealingly, and pressing 
it to her cheek caressingly. 

‘‘ You will never leave me, Phyllis! I want 
someone to lean upon in my trouble.” 

‘Why not be brave and tell Lady Findlay. 
She loves you dearly, and would, I feel sure, 
receive you with open arms. Lieutenant 
Kingsford is a gentleman and a great favourite 
with your brother, who, no doubt, would in- 
tercede for you.” 

‘You don’t understand, Phyllis! I have 
great expectations from my aunt.” 

“ But are you not rich in your own right?” 
she asked, : 

“Yes, but I cannot afford to lose a splendid 
inheritance by precipitancy. My ambition is 
to be wealthy beyond the usual application of 
the word. My aunt is aged and ailing, and 
may die any moment. Then I should be at 
liberty to acknowledge my marriage.” 

It struck Phyllis as hankering after the 
shadow and losing the substance, to be thus 
'y for wealth while true happiness was 
within her grasp. ; 

How differently she had acted when Richard 
Ward bribed her with half-a-million of money 
to become his wife. And she could not help 
feeling that Lola had in her selfishness bur- 
dened her with a dangerous secret. 

“I suppose you know best,” she remarked ; 
“but do not give way to grief, or you will en- 
danger your secret. Lady Findlay returns 
to-morrow.” 

“IT am denied even the luxury of sorrow,” 
she moaned. ‘Oh, Phyllis! never give way 
to deceit. It has cost me many a bitter pang 
and sleepless nights,” 

Phyllis tried to comfort her, and succeeded 
beyond her most sanguine expectations. 

This little incident cemented the bond of 
sympathy between these two, but whether for 
weal or woe who could tell ? 0? 

It was a soft, balmy evening, and the lights 
had just been lit, when a page ushered Mr. 
Ward into Phyllis’s own particular room, 
much to her vexation and surprise, 

She had never been able to unravel the 
iar indisposition that had seized upon 
her on her last visit to his offices, and she 
only a hazy recollection of what occurred at 
the registrar's. 2. 
Bat her dislike for him had increased, for 





she now began to suspect his motives. 
‘* As you did not answer my letter I thought 
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it advisable to make a call,” he began, without 
any ceremony. > 

“T told yoa [ had no fands to place at your 
disposal, Mr. Ward!” she observed, coldly ; 
‘neither was I pleased with my late expe- 
rience in coanection with the suit!” 

‘* You surely do not mean to let it drop 
now that we are on the eve of success?” he 
asked, earnestly. ‘I will find the money, and 
carry it through. All I require from you is 
your mandate authorizing me to go on with 
the action! ”’ 

“Of course I weuld gladly do that,” she 
eaid, quickly. 

“Then kindly sign here!” prodacing a 
documsnt which he proceeded to read, and 
which she consented to sign. 

“ Please pat your signature here!” he said 
placing a finger on the spot. 

‘Is it quite correct for me to leave this 
space, Mr. Ward?” she asked, glanciag up in 
doabt. 

“* Yes, oh, yes!” he answered, glibly. “1 
purposely wish the space left to be filled in 
subsequently, when I add the costs; that is 

all, Thanks; now I can proceed to business 
at once.” 

“Trapped, by all that’s sacred,” he mnt- — 
tered, as he left the house. ‘‘ Now she is in | 
my power. It is impossible for her to escape | 
me, That happy inspiration of using invisible 
ink has done the trick, and I have won with 
honours!” 

Phyllis soon forgot all about Ward’s visit. 
He was no longer in her life; and she had | 
plenty to think about in connection with 
Lola, who looked upon her as her right hand, 
and appealed to her almost daily for sym- 
pathy and help. 

Phyllis met Sir Bertram frequently, but | 
she still maintained her forced reserve, for 
her woman's wit told her that admiration on 
his part had deepened into love. 

Nor coald she conceal from herself that her — 
heart responded, hopelessly so; but, for all 
that, each day saw it attain greater power 
over her. 

Had it not been for her pe to Lola, 
she would have left the Findlays and sought 
safety elaewhere rather than rearain over, so 
to speak, a magazine which a chance spark, 
in the shaps of word or look, might explode 
at any moment. 

She, whether impruden‘ly or not, had at 
last given him her photograph, little dream- 
ing of resalts. 

Very quietly she slid into the quaint room, 
half stady, half-smoking den of Sir Bertram, 
who had persuaded her to give him secret 
sittings for her picture. 

These stolen interviews were very sweet to 
both, though neither uttered a word of that 
love which nestled so coyly in their hearts, 
waiting only for an opportunity to unburden 
itself eloquently. This came quite unex- 
pectedly, and in a manner little dreamt of. 

One moraing they were together as usual, 
when Lady Findlay, wishing to consult her 
son upon a matter of importance, came noise- 
lessly into this love's retreat and sew.a sight 
that roused her to bitter anger, 

The culprits looked at her in dismay; poor 
Phyllis wished the floor would open and 
engulf her trembling form from those re-, 
proachful eyes. 

Like a flash of lighting her mind conjured 
up the enormity of her offence and, the swift 
panishment that was to follow. 

She had eaten her bread and taken money 
while she wae acting a deceitful part—doubly 
s0—firss in Lola's case, and next in these 
clandestine meetings with Sir Bertram. 

What door would be open to receive her 
now that her treachery would be bruited 
abroad? None. Society would look upon 
her'as.a dangerous person, and deny her’ the 
right of earning her daily bread. 

“ Bertram, what is the meaning of this ?”’ 
Lady Findlay demanded, angrily. 

And before he could frame a reply she said 





| offer me a bribe 
; Shame! shame! No word of mine has been 





to Phyllis, as she pointed to the door,— 


‘Miss Wynford, go; I will speak to you 
presently.” 

“Stay,” said Sir Bertram, rising and 
placing a detaining hand upon Phyliis’s arm, 
who had risen to obey, her face fall of shame, 
her eyes drooping, her figure trembling like 
an aspen. 

‘‘Sir Bertram, dare you encourage her to 
disobey my commands?” her ladyship said, 
indignantly. 

** Please let me go,”’ Phyllis implored. 

‘Not yet,” he said, quietly, resaming his 
wonted calmness.’ “Mother, this lady has 
gained my love and esteem, and I, as a 
gentleman, must make her my wife. It is I 
alone who am to blame, and I would be un- 
worthy of bearing the honoured name I do if 
I deserted her and permitted your anger to 
descend upon her defencsless head.” 

Phyllis’s lips parted in astonishment as she 
listened to these words, and, for the instant, 
she thought herself the sport of an idle 
dream. 

Bat no. Sir Bertram had taken her hand 
now, and was standing at her side protect- 
ingly, his fine eyes bent upon her face with 
love's tell-tale glances, although his patrician 
mother stood there as a protest against his 
mad project in selecting for the fature Lady 
Findlay a poor, dependent, penniless girl. 

“T am perfectly astounded and deeply hurt, 
Bertram. Have you no respect for me that 


you outrage all sense of propriety by this 
| insanity? Money wi 


meet the foolish esca- 
pade without this terrible sacrifics.’’ 

“ Money !” Phyllis cried, scarnfally ; ‘‘ you 
to renounce Sir Bertram? 


spoken about love or marriage! He ig truthful, 





Later on that afternoon Sir Bertram went 
prowling about the house in search of Phyllis. 
His heart yearned to take her in his arms, to 
whisper words of Jove and comfort after the 
cruel ordeal of the morning. 

At last he found her in his sister’s boudoir, 
her little head buried in her hands, lost in 
deep thought. 

“ Phyllis, my little darling! he said, ten. 
derly, “I have been upstairs, downstairs, and 
last, but not least, in my lady's chamber to 
find you!” 

‘But you haven't found the venerable old 
fellow who declared he wouldn't say hie 
prayers?” she said, looking up, her sweet 
face aglow with a joyous light at his pre- 
sence, 

_ “No, in his place I see a vision which I 

shall call sunshine,” he returned, kneeling 

down and imprisoning the lovely little face 

one stealing a delicious kiss from the rosy 
ps. 

‘They are my property,”’ he langhed, auda- 
cicusly ; “at least. re will be,” as she strag- 
gled to free herself from love's saucy bondage. 

“Sir Bertram, please let me gol” she 
pleaded. “ Your mother would never forgive 
me if she caught us like this.” 

“Oh! botheration take the mater!'’ he re- 
joined, hastily. ‘You are my affianced wife, 


jand I think I have been very patient to re- 


frain from confessing how dear you had 
become to me long ere this. You can never 
guess the temptation I have had to catch 
you in my arms and kiss you over and over 
a had 





“ Really, Bertram, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself !’’ said Lola, who stood regarding 


ask-him; his words have-surprised me more |them with wonder and displeasure. “ For 


than you. I was foolish.in coming here, bat, 
thank Heaven, not designing. You need not 


. fear, Lady Findlay; I will not accept the 


sacrifice.” 

* Phyllis, it is the firat time I have ever 
addressed you so freely, I tell you frankly 
that I will not release you or take my freedom 
back. My mother spoke harshly.on the spur 
of the moment, but when. she realises the 
happiness of my whole life depends upon you 
she will not refase her sanction—nay, approval 
—of our marriage.” 

“I admit what you say is to a certain 
extent right,” Lady Findlay interposed ; 
‘‘but I have never » Fa made acquainted 
with Miss Wynford's history or antecedents, 
she has always shown such reticence on the 


| subject. Surely I may claim a natural desire 


to learn something about one whom you have 
chosen for my daughter? Basides, what will 
your sister say? It may destroy even her 
chances of making a good match.” 

‘‘Lola can take care of herself,” he re- 
joined, pettishly, ‘I am. not su to 
sue for her permission in my choice of a 
wife. At least Phyllis, you will admit, is a 
lady, or she would not occupy her present 
position in this house?” 

‘‘Rash marriages, Bertram, are frequently 

ted at leisure. Take time. Consider 
the matter dispassionately, If I am satis- 
fied that Miss Wynford is a fit mate for 
you I shall not object farther.” 

‘‘ Mother, you have made me’ so 1” 
he said, kissing her affectionately. +‘ Beli 
me, this is not quixotic on my part. « L-have 
narrowly watched Miss Wynford, and am 
certain that my choice will result in ‘happi- 
ness,’ 

Tarning to Phyllis, he said; tenderly, — 
‘You have heard what my. mother has 
said. Will you be my wife?” 

“It is all so sudden and unreal,” she re- 
plied, tremulously. “And I am so ‘um. 
worthy !’’ 

“Say no more, Mies Wynford, bat come 
with me,” her ladyship said, kindly. “You 
have borne yoarself well through this trying 
ordeal. In me you shall find a friend and a 
mother, for my-son's sake, if I am satisfied, 
and you repose confidence in me,” 


\ onions sake, Phyllis, summon a little pra- 
, dence to your aid, if not’ for my sake, at least 
for your own,” she added, reproachfully. 

“ See here, my pradish sis!" he retorted, 
mischievously ; ‘‘is it considered in society 
so very shocking to kiss your future wife?” 

«This is no time for levity, Bertram, and 
I hold it my duty ‘to protect Phyllis from 
your rudeness.” 

“Sir Bertram is not joking,” interposed 
Phyllis, gravely. ‘If you had not been out 
you would have learnt the truth before.” 

“Bat you take my breath away. It is all 
like magic. I-went Out this morning and left 
you both looking as cold as ice to 5 
I return in the course of three hours, and 
here you are plighted levers!” 

“Tt doesn’t take a month to forge love’s 
fetters, sis!’ he said, good-hamouredly. 

‘‘ But, mamma ! What in the name of good- 
ness will she say when she hears this startling 
news.”’ 
| She simply promised Phyllis to be a friend 

and mother to her,”he returned, with a slight 
twinkle in his eyes. 

‘* Well, so long nepename all satisfied I 
suppose I must be same,” she laughed. 
“Only I think you might, have shown « little 
confidence in me,and mot taken one so by sar- 


‘Our courtship would have lasted, perhaps, 
till out heads had turned grey, Lola, if we 
had not been compelled by circumstances to 
avow the truth. . It was: mpon us; at 
least, I mean myself, And I.frankty confess 
I feel a happier man now. that all is fair and 
“above board. Secrets of this nature are tor- 
turing to the holders of them.” 

Well conid Lola indorse her brother's words, 
for she was enduring 7 untold, that 
robbed-her of all joy night: day. 

‘What would I not.give to exchange places 
with them!” she thought, wistfully; ‘‘to 
revel in the love of my husband, and acknow- 
ledge him before .all the world as the man of 
my choice. Bat, no; 1.must be brave and 
keep my own counsel, , Riches mean” 
influence, and the world’s blind worship; one 
rash word now, and. ten thousand a-year woul 
vanish, No, I will be true to myself!” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Time wore on, and the yellow leaves had 
been carefully swept from the parks and 
squares, and Master Robin, with his saucy red 
breast and cunning little eyes, had taken the 
place of those feathered eongsters who had 
migrated to warmer climes. 

It was a delicious, fresh November morning, 
as if King Summer had resumed his sunny 
sway, and checked the adwance of chilly 
winter. 

Phyllis and Lola were now inseparable— 
sisters, in fact, in heart, if not in name. 

were dallying over their breakfast as 
usual, and chatted wway volubly. Lady Find- 
lay always had her breakfast sent up to her 
room, s0.this was the pleasantest meal of the 
day—to Lola, at lewst—as she could speak 
freely upon her affairs, and exchange little 
confidences one to another. 

Sir Bertram had been persuaded to visit 
Norway by his mother, who urged the pro- 
priety of this step pending the marriage. 

“T am getting very uneasy and alarmed 
about Arthur,’ Lola said, looking at Phyllis 
wistfully. ‘My secret cannot be kept much 
longer from my mother; even last night she 
looked me through and through when I felt 
80 faint.” 

“You must recollect, dear, that in the 
desert there are no post-offices, and that 
letters are frequently lost by falling into the 
hands of the enemy. I should not despond, 
therefore, but keep up my courage; worry 
would only make you ill, and place you under 
the doctor’s hazds, which you wish to avoid 
above all things.’’ 

“If only I knew he was safe I need not fret; 
it is suspense which makes the heart grow 
sick, Aunt is very poorly, the doctors don’t 





es : 





think she will last *through the coming | 


winter.” 


Lola was constantly harping upon this 


theme, aud, if Phyllis had not been in her | 


confidence she must have thought her 


thoroughly heartless. 


Phyllis, by way of distracting her com- | 


panion’s thoughts, caught. up the Times, and 
plunged into its contents. 

But the paper fell from her nerveless grasp, 
and she turned deadly pale. 

“ Phyllis; wh 


thing ?”” asked Lola. 


| mean to have it! 


‘““No, dear; vo one has seen you, bat, of 
course, you will tell all now? ‘The secret 
cannot be kept any longer.” 

Rising upon her elbows, her eyes glittering 
with unalterable resolution, born of an 
indomitable will, she cried,— - 

‘No, it must be gnarded now more jealously 
than before! His death frees me. Poor 
dear—dear fellow! and his loss will over- 
shadow my life! Oh, how cruel! I cannot 
even wear mourning for him! ” 

‘* Bat, Lola, do not forget your unborn child ; 
it will require doubly a mother’s care now 
that he has gone.” 

“Mother!” she moaned. ‘Cease, for 
Heaven's sake! Have I not told you over and 
over again that the moment my aunt dies I 
will confess all? One rash word now, and a 
splendid fortune would be lost. Besides, there 
is 8 man whom my aunt has seleoted for me. 
He has been away from England two years 
and more, filling a very high position in South 
Africa. If one breath of suspicion could be 
fastened upon me she would revoke her will. 
I have confided everything to you now, 
Phyllis, so do not urge me further.” 

“How terribly sombre, child, you always 
look!” remarked Lady Findlay, a few days 
after the intelligence of Kingsford’s death. 
** Always black silk or satin ; it is so old for a 
young lady, and heightens the strange pallor 
I have noticed of late. Are you not well?” 

‘*No, mamma, I am far from well. I feel 
jaded, as if the last season had tired me 
beyond my strength.” 

‘* Ah! yes, dear; now I come to think of it 
it was especially trying to a débutante. I 
must call in Dr. Renshaw.” 

‘‘You will do nothing of the kind!” she 
broke out, rebelliously. ‘It isn’t physic I 
want; if is a change.” 

“Then why not have it?” suggested her 
ladyship, eagerly, not wishing to thwart her 
wilfal, spoilt darling, ‘‘and go for a month or 
so to the South of France, Cannes or 
Mentone. We could get Bertram to join us.” 

“That would only make me worse,” she 
protested, peevishly. ‘‘I want rest, quiet, and 
Those places are worse 


| than being in town in the winter,” 


‘“*How terribly inconsistent and tiresome 


' Lolaist” she murmured, fretfully ; ‘‘ but she 


don"t you read me some- | 
“Why, what ails you?” ; 


noticing ‘for the‘first time her pallor and the © 


fallen paper. 

As she did not reply a nameless terror took 
possession of her, and, snatching up the paper, 
she saw an account of the terrible battle’ that 
had deprived England of some of its bravest 
men. 

The details appeared to possess a horrible 
fascination for her, and she read on until she 
reached the list of dead and wounded, when 
the name of Lieutenant Kingsford stood out 
before her eyes in letters of blood. 

With a low wail, as if her heart.strings had 
suddenly snapped, she fainted. 

Never had poor 
graver dilemma ; she dared not ring for help, 
and the shock to her own nerves was 80 -great 
that for the moment’ she felt powerless to act. 


Summoning up ‘all her courage she flew to | 


the window and © 
work to restore 4 
welling into her dark eyes 
silently on Lola’s marble face. 

Every footstep, each sound, filled her with 
fresh alarm, lest Lady Findlay should be 
Bat at last Lola, heavi deep sigh, opened 

at ai nga sigh, open 
her eyes, and said feeb! Tor wii! 
ots ‘hat has 7. ; SP I remember ! 

y poor Arthur ’ then her tears began 
to flow and sobs shook lier frame. 

Phyllis wisely did not attempt to check 
her grief, but let her cty on, knowing that in 
the end she would be the better for it. 

‘Has mamma beer in and seen me like 
this?” Lola asked, aroused to the necessity 
= — her secret from the eyes of her 

other, ; 


it wide, then set to 


| 


i 


’ and will soon 


must have her way, I suppose, as usual! 
Where do you propose going?” she said, 
alond. 

Woodstoke!” she answered, energetically, 
*' Phyllis has given me such a glowing account 
of the rural beauty and peacefulness of the 
place. She will take care of me,” 

“I am sure you will find it frightfully dull, 

be glad to return to town, not- 
withstanding the pretty scenery and society 
of Phyllis, who is a most amiable, sensible 
companion. Pray, when is this little journey 
to take place ?”” 

“Oh, in two days’ time.” 

“But, dear me,,yon cannot possibly get 


: ready in so short a time!” her mother 


ay = been placed in a - 


stricken one, big tears | 
and’ falling | 


ejaculated, opening wide her eyes in blank 
astonishment at this fresh whim. ‘ Your 
dresses—besides, there’s your furs, they are 
not home yet; itis simple folly.” 

‘Folly or not I start on Thursday!” she 


Where we are going fashion is unknown!” 

‘“‘ Capricious girl!” murmured her ladyship, 
**T don't know who woald crave for children, 
mine are so headstrong. Bertram has chosen 
& portionless, obscure bride, and Lola is 
defying my authority continually | ”’ 

.““Do not look so sad, mamma!”’ she said, 
coutritely. ‘‘I will repay all your wealth of 
affection some day. Iam only distrait with a 
round of gaieties, and will soon be my own 
self again,”’ 

“I ‘sincerely trast so, dear child,” Lady 
A A murmured, fervently, as she kissed 
hér ‘affectionately, and breathed a Y ie dee for 
her welfare. By way of changing the topic of 
conversation she observed, “I had a letter 
from Bertram this morning. Did you get 


‘one?” 


‘No, mamma,”’ 

“He is having splendid sport, he tells me, 
buat he is very much cut up about poor Lien- 
tenant Kingsford’s sad, untimely fate.” 

The mere mention of her husband’s name 
went through Lola like a shock of electricity, 
and, in spite of her efforts to remain 
composed, tears came into her eyes. 

“Poor fellow!’ she murmured, “ every- 
body liked him; but it is always so, the best 
go first—the worthless remain.” 

Her emotion, which she could not control, 
revealed whet Lady Findlay had long 
suspected, that Lola cared greatly for him. 

“ Fretting will not bring him back. He 
could not have chosen a more honourable 
career, or a more glorious death. One thing 
should comfort his friends—he has left no 
widow or children to mourn his loss! 

Lola had to bite her lips, to keep down the 
cry of anguish that wanted to find vent. 

‘‘In mercy’s name, cease!”” she moaned. 
‘My nerves are shattered, and I hate the 
very thought of death!’’ This with a 
shudder, and a piteous, appealing look, that 
went straight to her mother’s loving heart. 

It consoled Lady Findlay to see her 
daughter's emotion, for it proved that, though 
captious, she was not heartless. 

If only Lola could have thrown herself on 
her mother’s breast then, and confessed all, 
how mach misery the future would have been 
spared! But an insatiable ambition to be 
more wealthy than others had taken posses- 
sion of the girl, and she lost this golden op- 
portunity. 


* * * * ~ 





“Thank Providence! We have got here at 
; last!” said Lola, with a little gasp of satis- 
| faction, lookmg with pleasurable surprise at 
| the pretty quaint old cottage, nestling among 
the hills. 
| They had stopped befere a low wooden gate, 
leading up a gravel path to’as pretty a ructic 
porch as could well be imagined. There were 
‘tiny diamond-paned windows, and dormers in 
the roof, and variegated ivies climbed the 
; walls, their leaves gleaming bright and green, 
others, beautifully veined with delicate tints, 
' twined around the windows, and even intruded 
up to the chimney-pots, where the blue smoke 
was curling upwarda in fantastic shapes. 

‘* Welcome, dear Lola, to Ivy Cottage!” 
said Phyllis, leading the way into a room with 
a raftered ceiling, and high wainscoted walls. 

A brisk fire, red and ruddy, blazed & 

welcome, and a little round table, draped with 
/snowy damask, contained a dainty repast. 
; The plated tea-pot glittered in the firelight ; a 
chicken, in a bed ‘of watercress, lay beside a 
, dish of delicate rolled ham ; lemon-coloured, 
crisp toast was hea: in its rack, and an 
appetizing aroma stole from the back quarters. 
“What a sweet little gem of a place!” 
Lola burst out again, in genuine admiration. 
**T am soglad you like it, and also that I 


was able to place it at your service. The 


Barnards, who rented it, had to leave ‘before 


,thei* tenancy was up, through a death in 


their family.” 
* Could anything be more fortunate ! Why, 


_ Phyllis, you are a woman of means to possess 
said, firmly, ‘‘ dreases, furs notwithstanding. | such @ nice little property ! ” 


** Yes, is would be nice if I had the means 


, t0 live in it,’’ she assented. ‘I did think of 
; selling it, and then my heart failed me, as it 
,is the only link left of many in our family 


history.” 

You have a history, Phyllis, I am sure. 
Perhaps, some day, you will relate it to me. 
You know everything about me, and I will 
promise not to betray your confidence, even to 
Bertram. You have not always been poor?” 

“No; my father owned most of the land 
about here ; but he engaged in a ruinous law- 
suit to recover half-a-million of money ” 

** And lost tae day?” 

“No; he died of a broken heart, owing to 
the law’s delay, and the imposaibiity of 
recovering some deeds, which alone were 





wanted to prove his case! "’ 
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‘“‘ Then you are heiress prospectively to this 
large fortune ?’’ 

‘** Yes, and my lawyer tells me he has traced 
vhe papers; but I have no faith in him!” 

‘‘Have you mentioned this to Bertram or 
mamma?” 

“No! I did not think it advisable, as there 
is still a doubt about the matter; but let us 
change the subject. You are fatigued ; we will 
go upstairs and take off our wraps, and make 
ourselves comfortable, and then to tea.’’ 

A smart young girl brought in the tea, and 
curtseyed lowly to the ladies, giving Phyllis a 
smile of pleased recognition. 

**Do you think, Phyllis, that one domestic 
is sufficient to keep our domain neat?” Lola 
asked, sadly missing the quiet deft-handed 
a who had always waited upon 

er. 

‘‘As seclusion and seorecy is our aim I 
think it safer. Kate is no chatterer, and is 
devoted to me. I must busy about a little 
myself. Presently there will be the nurse, 
and old Mrs, Giles is a very active body, and 
as discreet as a quaker.’ 

Their sojourn at Ivy Cottage was very 
pleasant, despise the winter's snow and frost. 
‘Lola’s Broadwood piano was sent from London, 
and a box of books came weekly from Mudie's, 
so that they had every facility for passing the 
time enjoyably. 

Not that many smiles came from the 
widowed heart of poor Lola, but she bore up 
bravely, lest her sorrow should prove con- 
tagious and make Phyllis sad. 

One day the cry of an infant gladdened the 
heart of the mother, who now had something 
to love and to care for, if only by stealth. 

Both did well under the kind, skilfal treat- 
ament of doctor and nurse, and soon Lola was 
able to join Phyllis in her cosy sitting-room, 
where the baby-boy's cot stood in a warm 
corner. 

The young mother had only been up a few 
days when they were thrown into a state of 
consternation at the sudden unannounced 
arrival of Lady Findlay, who drove up in the 
old station fly, the roof of which was crowded 
= trunks, as if she had come to make a long 
stay. 

** Gracious heavens! Phyllis! what is to be 
done?” m+ Lola. ‘‘ Why, here's mamma, 
and positively loaded up with luggage !" 

Phyllis turned as white as snow, conceal- 
— being, as- she thought, no longer pos- 


sible. 
**Go to the door, Phyllis,” Lola pleaded, 
ly, ‘and show her into the drawing-room. 
Luckily there’s a fire there. Tell her I have 
an awtfal headache—anything; but gain me 
time to collect my scattered senses! ” 

**Am I not good to come all this way to 
this outlandish ~~ this bitter weather to see 
you both?” Lady Findlay said, kissin 
Phyllis, and beaming upon her with gratifi 
smiles. “I have a message from Bertram. 
He also is going to storm your castle ; he is so 
anxious to see it, and is shortening his stay in 
Norway to join us.” 

By this time she had talked herself right 
into the house and into the tiny drawing-room 
where a fresh cause of alarm awai poor 
or in the shape of a baby’s robe that 

been laid down on a chair by Kate. 

Pouncing on it, Phyllis grabbed it up and 
crushed the delicate lace into a ball, and threw 
it under a couch whilst her ladyship was 
warming her feet at the fire. 

“Where is Lola? Why is she not here to 

t me? I thought it would please her so 
or me tos ise her.” } 

“ She—er—is—er—lying down,” stammered 
Phyllis, ‘‘ but I will go and call her.” 

‘No, no, Phyllis, I will go to the dear child 
myself. Bless me, why that surely was the 
cry of an infant! Have you got any babies in 
the house?” 

Poor Phyllis devoutly wished the little 
fellow would choke himself with those rosy 
fists of his, and was about to deny the child’s 
existence, when, as if recognizing the presence 





of its grandmamma, he roared still more 
lustily. 

She then saw it was no use hiding the fact 
of there being a baby in the house, and sum- 
moning all her wits, said pleasantly,— 

“Yes, it belongs to our servant—that is—I 
mean her people. You see, we are living a 
very quiet, humdrum existence, and——” 

‘* Just so, and children are amusing. How 
old is the cherub?” 

‘‘Oh! about two months,” said Phyllis, 
mendaciously, wishing her ladyship’s cross- 
examination at an end. 

‘Dear me! and the unnatural mother 
actually exposes a babe of that tender age to 
this inclement weather,” said Lady Lindlay, 
severely. ‘‘ Now, please, show me Lola’s room, 
but don’t forget to see that my laggage is 
brought in. Iam going to stay with you both, 
to help you to entertain Bertram when he 
—, and then we can all return to town to- 

e Red 

“Was ever anyone ever in such a fearfal 
fix as I am?”’ thought Lola, who had lis- 
tened to the conversation. ‘I must send her 
back at any cost, or all will be known.” 

Tripping downstairs, her face wreathed 
with fo smiles, she advanced, and kissing 
her mother, said,— 

““Why, mamma, whatever induced you to 
travel such a distance this cold weather, just 
to pay usa flying visit? We cannot possibly 
put you up; there is not a single spare room, 
but take off your cloak, and have some refresh- 
ments.” 

“‘ My dear, I intended-——” 

“Yes, yes, I know, but circumstances won’t 
permit, you see. Phyllis, please tell the man 
to take mamma’s luggage to the station, 
and return with word as to the next up-train.” 
All this was said so naturally and emphatically 
that poor Lady Findlay could utter no pro- 
test, until remembering that there was one 
trunk filled with presents, she bounced out of 
the room, and told the man to bring that par- 
ticular one in. 

Having gained her point thus far, Lola con- 
tinued,— 

‘*Now, mamma, I must scold you seriously 
for not writing to say you were coming. You 
might have saved yourself a tedious journey 
and us the pain of seeming inhospitable ; but 
never mind, mamma, dear,’’ seeing the look of 
keen disappointment in her indulgent mother’s 
face, ‘ we shall be back, Phyllis and I, in less 
than a fortnight.” 

“But, my dear, Bertram is coming,” she 
persisted. 

“ Fiddlesticks! Why you must have told 
him it wasa instead of a birdcage,” she 
laughed. ‘' Phyllis will be in town before he 
can arrive from Norway.” 

“‘ Dear, dear, and I had looked forward with 
such pleasure in spending a month with both 
girls, and I have positively given up our 

ouse to the decorators. I thought it would be 
a capital eS s you all returned 
for the weddi - es ich Bertram wishes to 
take place in early spring. It is too provoking 
to have one’s plans — so!” and her lady- 
ship looked very dolefal at the prospect of re- 
turning back thus unceremoniously. 

Phyllis flittered about in a perfect fever of 
apprehension ; she-felt it a moral impossibility 


to sit down near Lady Findlay, and meet her ji 


frank eyes. 

‘* You seem short-handed for servants, my 
dear!” suggested their unwelcome guest. “ You 
will make yourself quite ill bustling about in 


aer ladyship observed, sagaciously. ‘I should 
— to see the little thing. Is it a girl or a 

y 9g” 

* Which is it, Phyllis?” Lola asked, af. 
fecting supreme ignorance. 

* On, the baby you mean! Why, I fancy it 
is a boy,’’ replied Phyllis, colouriag. 

‘Go and bring it to me,” said her ladyship 
to Phyllis, who exchanged an appealing glance 
with Lola. 

It waz a tergible dilemma, one very trying 
yto both their nerves; but Lola, now, as before, 
proved herself equal to the occasion and 
nodded assent. 

‘‘ What beautifal lace its robe is trimmed 
with ! Why it is real Valenciennes, and you 
said, I think, its parents were working folk?” 

“Yes, but you see its godmother is a rich 
-person, and gives these things to the mother.” 

‘‘Humph! It’s very inproper to bring up 
children with such high notions,” remarked 
Lady Findlay, eagely. 

* At all events, he is not old enough yet, 
mamma, to be spoilt by finery,” Lola 
laughed. 

“It is certainly a fine little fellow, and looks 
anything but @ poor person’s child; but there, 
I haven't patience with people decking their 
little ones in such frippery. Where is ita 
mother? I should like to give her a word of 
advice upon the vanity she displays.”’ 

‘‘ Here’s the fly, mamma; you will lose the 
train!” said Lola, anxiously, ne the in- 
fant out of her mother’s arms and helping her 
to adjast her furs. 

“What a lacky escape I have had!” said 
Lola, sinking into a chair. “I feel quite 
ill; how I got through my part Heaven only 
knows!" 

“‘T thought I should have sunk through the 
earth,” Phyllis said, with a sigh of relief. 
* You, Lola, mone eee srennee of mind.” 

‘Remember what I at stake. I am 
fighting for a splendid inheritance |” 

Yet another visitor arrived at Ivy cottage, 
this time during the temporary absence of the 
ladies. It was no less a personage than 
Richard Ward, who, having read an announce- 
ment in a society paper of the approaching 
marriage of Phyllis to Sir Bertram, had 
called first at Regent’s-park, only to learn 
that she had gone to Woodstoke. His fury 
knew no bounds at the fearful thought of 
losing his prize, just when e ing seemed 
working favourably to his nefarious ends. 

Kate stood pron Tamas at the porch, 
on seeing an old acquaintance. 

‘‘ Hilloa, Kate, my lass! You look bonnier 
than ever!’’ he said, gallantly. ‘Is Miss 
Wynford at home?” 

No, Mr. Ward; but won’t you step in? She 
has only gone for a drive ; she has been very 
poorly lately.” 

**Indeed. Iam very sorry for that! How 
long have you been been here?” 

‘As long as Miss Wynford. I came to 
oblige her about two months ago.” 

**Oh! bless me, why that’s a child crying! 
Surely you are not married, Kate?” he said, 
looking at her keenly. 

** Me, lor’ no, Mr. Ward,” she giggled. 

‘‘ Then who does the child belong to?” 

“T mustn't say,” she answered, demurely. 

He felt inclined to give a prolonged whistle, 
indicative of amazement, but checked the 
impulse in time. 

“ How old is the baby, did you say, Kate?” 
he asked, cunningly. 

“* About five po 





this fashion ; it is only playing like children 
at housekeeping. No wonder you both look so 
pale, and as for dear Lola, she is thinner than 
ever. I am half a mind to stay here till it’s 
practicable to carry you both with me 
nolens volens.”’ 

Both girls vied with each other in minister- 
ing toher wants. Lola spilt a glass of port 
over her mother’s travelling dress on hearing 
her baby give forth a volley of shrieks to an- 
nounce that he, too, wanted refreshment, and 
meant to have it. 


‘Oh, indeed ; five weeks!" and he seemed 
to be making a mental calculation; or, in 
other words, putting two and two together. 

He walked into the sitting room, and threw 
a searching glance around, and then looked at 
the child attentively, eens Kate off her 


by jocular remar 
“T don’t think I will wait, Kate, as I have 
to keep an appointment in London. Please 
merely tell Miss Wynford I have called, and 
will write.”’ 
“All right, Mr. Ward. You are very 


“ Dear me, what lungs that child possesses !” , welcome to stay if you like!” 
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‘‘Thanks. Here Kate, there's something 
to bay a new ribbon with,’’ giving her a half- 
sovereign. 

‘* What a nice free gentleman he is!” she 
gaid, with a smirk, looking at herself 
coquettishly in the glass. ‘Not an atom of 
pride ; but, there, he always did admire me, I 
know, and often lent me half of his hymn- 
book at church. A piney told me I should be 
a lady someday, and ride in my carriage!” 

Her pleasant day-dreams were interrupted 
by the retarn of Lola and Phyllis, who seemed 
in capital spirits. : 

“ Please, miss, Mr. Ward has been to see 
you!” Kate said, importantly. 

‘Mr. Ward!” exclaimed Phyllis. 

“Yes, miss, old lawyer Ward's son. He 
wouldn’t stop, though asked him to. He 
gaid he would write.” 

‘Did he ask you any questions, Kate ?”’ 

«No, miss, and I didn't breathe a word 
about Mrs. Atkins ”’ oer ny ° : 

“That’s # good » LI won't fo: you, 
Kate, when I am married. You shail come 
and be always with me!” 

‘* What a mercy I was out when he called ; 
he might have recognised Lola at some fatare 
time.” 

When Richard Ward was being whirled to 
London he sat and. cogitated deeply over the 
discovery he had made at Ivy Cottage, and 
his face lit up with fiendish joy as he concocted 
a plan for getting Phyllis completely in his 
toils. 

‘There is a mystery attaching to the 
affair,” he now. “If I can only 
obtain possession of the child, something may 
arise to implicate Phyllis, and break off the 
match. If she thinks I am simpleton enough 
to lose her and half-a-million she makes a 
grave mistake!" 

The result of his machinations was that 
one day Lola’s child was missing, and could 
not be traced. This terrible misfortune threw 
her into despair, and, for a time, Phyllis 
thought her reason was unhinged. 

To add to their perplexity, the time had 
arrived when they were to return to +’s- 
park; nor could they take active steps for the 
recovery of the infant, lest the truth of his 
parentage should ooze out. 

It may readily be conceived, therefore, that 
they were not in an enviable frame of mind 
when they reached home. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








HIS NIECE NELLIE. 
—0!— 


Mz. Wr Haunonp was apparently readi 
the morning paper. He was in reality thinke 
ing of pretty Rena B , and i 
if he would ever have the courage to tell her 
how passionately, how devotedly, he loved her, 
when his sister May, or more properly speak- 
ing, Mrs, Tom Stevens, came soshiog into the 
library, with an open telegram in her hand. 

“ Will !” she cried, in a sharp voice. 

And the dreaming reader sprang to his feet, 
and his face flushed guiltily; for Will Ham- 
mond was one of the most bashful men living, 
and to be detected in the act of even thinking 
of a beantifal woman was sufficient to bring 
blushes of confusion to his face. 
wa May!" he managed at last to articu- 


“ T’ve just got a telegram from Tom. Bern- 
hardt plays Theodora to-night. It's her fare- 
well performance, and he wants me to see her. 
I’m to take the ten-fifteen train, and meet 
him at the office. The railway commaunica- 
tion is so wretchedly poor that we'll have to 
remain in the city over night. The last 
bo leaves for Glendale before the theatres 

ose.” 


“Hope you'll enjoy yourself, May,” ven- 
tared Will, with an illy. concealed in: for 
he had seen Bernhardt in all her réles, and 


had none of his sister’s enthusiasm over the 
matter. 

**Oh, I shall be sure to!’ she answered ; 
and then continuing, said, with an air of 
timid hesitation : “I have a favour to ask of 
you, Will.” 

“Well?” 

“It will be impossible to take Nellie, of 
course, and I want you to take charge of her 
until we return.” 

‘* Me take charge of that be—angel of good- 
ness?” cried Will, aghast. ‘‘ Why, May, I 
don’t know anything more about children and 
their wants than the man in the moon does 
about the Irish Question.” 

‘* High time you were learning!” retorted 
his sister. ‘‘ You'll behaving children of your 
own one of these days, and really Nellie is no 
bother at all. Narse will give her her supper, 
and put her to bed. All you'll have to do will 
be to amuse her.” ‘ 

‘*Me amuse Nellie?” he cried, in a tone 
the irony of which was lost upon his sister. 

** Yes, You'll find her easily entertained ; 
and if the poor dear child cries for me, when 
she finds I am gone, you must soothe her. I 
hate to steal off from the angel in this way, 
but the carriage is at the door, and I'm all 
dressed. If she should beg me to remain, 
with tears in her eyes, it would ruin all my 
evening's pleasure. She is basy with her 
playthings now, the darling, and it may be 
an hour before she will require your attention. 
Now be a good boy, and keep Nellie’s thoughts 
diverted from me.” 

She wafted a kiss to her brother on the tips 
of her pink fingers, and tripped away, not 
hearing, or, if hearing, not heeding the ago- 
nized groan which burst from his lips. 

If there was one thing that exceeded Will's 
bashfalness in the presence = pea Rena 
Browning, it was the unmitigated terror with 
which he regarded his nigce Nellie, who was 
badly spoiled, and universally acknowledged 
to be an enfant terrible. 

“* Heavens!” he moaned, when the carriage 
containing his sister rolled away, and he 
actually wi the perspiration of fear from 
his forehead. ‘Was ever a man so unfortu- 
nate? To be alone with that terrible child for 
twenty-four hours! . It’s nar to turn my 
hair white. I won’t do it. I'll shut myself 
up in my room and plead a headache. The 
nurse can surely manage her better than I 
can. Idon’t know anything about children, 
= my sister's hopefal offspring is so—pecu- 

ar.’ 

He picked up his paper, as though to leave 
the room, when the patter of childish foot- 
steps was heard, and a little fairy in white, 
with long, golden hair rippling over her 
shoulders, rushed into the room with her arms 


extended. 

“Oh, Uncle Will!” she lisped, ‘‘ nursie says 
you and me is to keep house all by our two 
a3 Ain't it — on 

“Very!” Pa ill, 

“Now, I'll tell you what we'll do. Play 
horsey out on the lawn. You be horse——” 


And before he could protest, she had 
mounted a chair, and was tying the ends of a 


‘| worsted rope about his arms. 


She had already captured his riding-whip, 
and although his soul rose up in rebellion, the 
imperiousness of Miss Nellie carried the day, 
and he trotted ont on to the lawn, trying in his 
awkward way to imitate a prancing herse, all 
the time feeling very foolish and angry with 
himself and his juvenile tyrant, 

She soon tired of this sport, however, and 
begged for a story. 

6 took her on his knee, and seated on one 
of the rustic benches on the lawn, told her all 
that he could remember. 

He was fond of story-telling, and with her 
little golden head nestled down upon his 
shoulder, and her innocent blae eyes looking 
into his, he began to think that the task his 
sister had imposed upon him was not such a 
hard one after all. 

‘‘May's baby-talk has rained the child,” he 





thought. “If you treat children like grown 





—s it’s no trouble in the world to manage 
them.” 

He had jast finished an exciting story about 
a fairy princess and a valiant prince, and 
Nellie’s eyes were humid with the wondering 
thoughts which the story had conjared up. 

* Uncle Will,” she asked, suddenly, ‘‘ do you 
love that pretty lady what comé to see mamma 
yesterday?” 

ferred to Rena Browning, and Will's 
face flushed scarlet. 

“T_I—— What put that idea into your 
head, Nellie?’ he managed to say, finally. 

‘* Because,” she answered, gravely, ‘‘ she 
told mamma about you just what I think.” 

‘‘And what was that?”-he asked, with 
quickened interest. 

‘‘ That you was so amoosin'! ” 

At this Will burst into a sarcastic laugh. 

**Do you tell her fairy stories? ’’ persisted 
Nellie. 

“ Well—hardly !’’ 

‘Then I don’t see how you amoose her. 
Now, we’ll pretend that I'm her, and that you 
talk to me just like you do to her.” 

‘*As he had talked to her,” he reflected. 
‘* How had he talked? How had he acted?” 

He hardly knew himself, for the speeches 
that he had rehearsed until he knew them by 
heart he could never remember at the critical 
moment, and the story of his love had re- 
mained untold. 

“Uncle Will,” continued his inquisitor, 
breaking in on his thoughts, “‘ was the story I 
heard you saying to yourself yesterday morn- 
ing the one you tell her what’s so amoosin’?” 

“What story?” he cried, feeling very un- 
comfortable, 

*s This one,” she said. 

And, my ay kee his arms, she fell upon 
one knee on the grass in front of him, and 
extended her dimpled hands, with an appeal- 
ing, love-lorn expression on her baby-face, so 
close an imitation of his own position, gesture, 
and expression, that a savage light at being 
made fan of came to his eyes. 

‘* Dear Miss Rena,’’ she prattled, ‘I love 
you. Ihave loved you for months. Be my 
wife, I will devote my life to your happiness. 
Rena, darling, smile upon me, for I-—” 

‘*For Heaven's sake, stop!’ cried Will, 
wrathfally. 

And he caught her up with such force that 

she began to cry. 
v" _— there, _- a —s —_ 
ingly. ‘‘ Don’t cry—that's a pretty ome, 
well go down and loek at the white chickens, 
and you shall play with them.” 

* Oh, my!” she cried, clapping her hands; 
anghe shi ey mgt his side, ol 

e skip ong by his side, clinging to 
his hand, as they walked along towards the 
poaltry-yard. 

To tell the truth, Will Hammond began to 
have a mortal fear of his tiny niece, and he 
exerted himself so much to please her that 
she declared again and again that it was tho 
most splendid day that she had ever seen. 

When dinner was over, the nurse took 
Nellie away for her afternoon nap, and Will 
reclined in a hammock, stretched on the porch, 
to smoke his cigar and dream of Rena Brown- 


ing. 

He fell into a doze, and was aroused by a 
merry ringing peal of laughter, which caused 
him to spring from the hammock. 

He stared about him, and there on the lawn, 
not twenty-five yards from the porch, was his 
niece Nellie and Miss Rena Browning. 

At sight of them he would have fled; but 
Rena came towards him, and he was forced to 
remain. 

He bowed a little awkwardly, and went 
down to meet her, although he would have 
rauch rather have run away. 

‘IT came over to pay your sister a visit,’’ 
she said, and her eyes twinkled merrily. ‘I 
didn’t know she had gone to the city until 
Nellie told me. By the way, Mr. Hammond, 
I never knew that you were an actor before 
We must have you in our next theatricals, 
Nellie inherits the talent, if I may so put it, 
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for she has been giving me a wonderfally 
amusing imitation of a bit of acting of yours 
that was quite Romeo-like.” 

There was not a flush upon her face as she 
raised her soft, grey eyes; but his face was 
scarlet with mortification. 

He had never before been aware of any 
homicidal terfencies in his nature; but at 
that particular moment he could have 
strangled his niece Nellie with great pleasure. 

He glared at her so savagely that the child's 
lip began to tremble. 

‘I was only amoosin' her, Uncle Will,” she 
faltered. 

What could he say? What apology could 
he make ? 

He tried to think ; but all his thoughts were 
confused. 

He knew that he had. :been placed in a very 
ridiculons light, and it was perhaps with the 
courage born of desperation that he stepped 
quickly forward and caught Rena Browning's 
hand in his. 

“It was not acting, Rena,” he said in a 
trembling voice. ‘‘ I feel that way,and those were 
the words.I would have uttered if I could ever 
have plucked up the:courage. If you were the 
Juliet, what answer would you make ?”’ 

She said nothing, but stood with downoast 
one and blushing face, her hand trembling in 


“Would it have been ‘Yes,’ Rena?’ he 
ventured, bending towards her. 

‘“‘I_-I think so,” she whispered, and he 
caught her in his arms. 

Mrs, May Stevens thoroughly enjoyed Bern- 
hardt’s Theodora, 

Her pleasure was increased by this telegram, 
which her husband received just before leav- 
ing the office, — ’ 

“ Congratulate me, old fellow. R. has 
accepted. Thank Nellie for bringing it about. 
Bring her up the handsomest doll to be found ; 
I'll pay for it. “Wim.” 


C.K. 








FACETIA. 


A WELL-KNOWN composer—Laudanum., 

Tue spring-time of life—Our dancing days. 

ALL-ABSORBING—A sponge. 

Tue Bosanp or Heantu—Cedar. 

Sranps To REAson—The gentleman who has 
the floor. 

A cook can change his pot:, but a leopard 
cannot. 

How would “ Scissors’’ do as a name fora 
clipper’ ship ? 

Tene is a great deal left to chants in ‘the 
church choirs. 

WaEN is a carpet not a carpet? When it 
bacomes a room. 

A Goon organist will know Row to tund\his 
reeds and read his tunes. 

Wer is the lace curtain business profitable? 
Because it is all net profit. 

Way is a bed the groundwork of endless 
falsehood? You may lie and relie on it. 

Ir is claimed that bee-stings are a cure for 
rheumatism. Bat what's good for bee- 
stings ? 

Hz: ‘“‘Do-you really believe in my love?” 
She: ‘‘Ido. For we believe what we cannot 
see and do not know.” 

Way ig a girl of the period like a prudent 
manufacturer? Because she makes her 
waste as small as she can. 

“Mary,” said a woman toa new servant, 
‘‘when you hang out the clothes, be careful 
always to put the nicest pieces nearest the 
street.” 

Sue: “ What a lovely summer afternoon ! 
How regplendent the bright orb of day hangs 
in the. blue vault above!” He: ‘ Yaas, nice 
day, for a feller to. get his hair cut.” 


- you find it in creases. 


+ her. He loves a quiet life, and as she haan’t 


Waewn a lady is sewing she is in reality not 
what she seams. 

Wary does a coat get larger when taken out 
of a carpet bag? Because, when taken ont, 


“An, good evening, Miss Brown! Is your 
card full?” ‘No, Mr. Smythe, but my 
escort is, and if you would kindly take me 
home I would be so much obliged! ” 

Ir is stated, that a powder company in 
America recently “‘went under,” and had 
to stop business. A powder mill usually 
“ goes up.” 

** Doctor, when do you think a man wei 
most?” asked a patient who was undergoing 
a course of dietary treatment. ‘ When he 
steps on my corns,’ answered the doctor. 

Maatstrate (to a sharp-looking witness) : 
‘* What is your business?” Witness: ‘Iam 
a lawyer.’ Magistrate: “A. lawyer, eh! 
Well try to forget it while.giving your testi- 
mony.”’ 

In the case of a man who died from having 
all his teeth knocked-out witha hatchet, the 
coroner's jury returned a verdict that ‘‘the 
deceased came to his death from ax-i-dental 
causes.” 

A erumsttne old bachelor, who firmly be- 
lieves that all women have something to say 
on all subjects, recently asked a female 
friend : “ Well, madam, what do you hold on 
this question of female suffrage?” ‘To him 
the lady responded calmly : “Sir, I hold my 
tongue.” 

A Scnoot-msrector, finding a class hesita- 
ting over answering’ the question, ‘“ With 
what weapon did Samson slay the Philis- 
tines?" and wishing to prompt them, 
significantly tapped his own cheek, and asked : 
“What is this?” The whole class instantly 
answered : *‘ The jawbone of an ass!” 

A man who haé foolishly ventured upon a 
verbal contest with his wife, was met, as he 
was retiring from the scene, by his little son 
who had _ just an to study grammar. 
‘‘ Pa,”’ said the child, ‘‘ what part of h is 
woman?’ To which the father replied, ‘‘ She 
isn’t any part of speech at all, Georgy ; she’s 
the whole of it.” 

** You don't say thai Tom Russell is going 
to marry Miss Mollie; Penderby?”. ‘ Yes, 
that’s what they eay.”’ ‘Why, she’s.a perfeot! 
inanity ; she -hasn’s got a mind.of her own.” 
“That's just the reason he’s.going to marry 


got a mind of her. own she can’t be always 
giving him a piece of it.’’ 

A youne man from the ‘city who had 
fallen in love with a country girl, went to her 
father—a blunt old farmer—and with a polite 
flourish, said: ‘‘ Sir, I have come to ask-you 
for the hand of your daughter in marriage.” | 
The old man, looking atohim in surprise, 
responded: ‘Her hand? Only her hand/ 
Why don't you ask for the gal?”’ 


A youne lady, who was less famous for her 
beauty than for her tongue, never saw a girl 
she thought pretty, and the young men she 
met were in her judgment anything but good- 
looking. Her mother begged her to be less 
censorious, bat was not successful, One day 
the young woman was discussing a young lady 
with a caller, and indulged in her usual re- 
marks: “She is the most. hideous thing I 
ever saw! Positively, she is the very worst.” 
“My dear,” interposed the mother, ‘don't 
you forget yourself!” 


A youne man asks us how 4o tell whether 
his best girl. has an ugly temper or/not, She 
always appears pleasant when he is around, 
but still he has a lingering suspicion that she 
may be only ‘ pasting it on” for the occasion. 
We recommend the following :—‘‘ Step:on her 
corn. If she don’t get mad at that, then step 
on her dress train and rip the gathers out 
half-way round her waist. If she survives 
this ordeal without salling youa clamsy brute 
she is a daisy, and you'd better snap her up 





“Junta, you sat up with young Adolphus 
until nearly twelve last might?” <‘ Yes, 
mamma.” “ Was there any fire in the room ?” 
“A mere ‘spark,’ mamma.”’ 

Conttector: “I am losing a great deal of 
time trying to collect this bill from -you.” 
Debtor: ‘‘ Don’t worry about losing time. [ 
am going to pay you in time.’’ 

Hz (anxiously) :‘‘ Miss Jones, do you ever 
pat your hair up in rim oy She (in- 

ntly) : “No, sir, never !’’ He (tenderly) : 
Mies Jones, will~you marry me?” 

‘* Waar can be worse,” said an exasperated 
husband in the middle of the night, “than 
a teething baby?” ‘You are, John, when 
you have the toothache,” hia wife responded. 
“1 .amw_afraid your dress will never please 
“the men,” said a gentleman to his fashionable 
daughter. ‘ Why, , she replied, ‘I 
don’t dress to please the men,. but to worry 
other women!” 

Genrtieman: “Let me have a bill of fare, 

.” Waiter :‘* We ain't got mo bill of 
are in this restaurong, sir. We got may- 
noos. This is.a first-class place, an’ it’s only 
gentlemen as.comes here, sir.’’ 

Lapy sHopPER (to susceptible clerk) : ‘‘ These 
goods I bought of you the other day have 
changed colour.” Clerk: ‘No vander dey 
schange colour ven such a peautiful young 
lady looks at dem mit dose lofely eyes.” 

Wrre : “I don’t'see how you can say that 
Mr. Whitechoker has an effeminate way of 
talking. He has a very loud voice.” Haus- 
band: “I mean by an effeminate way of 
talking, my dear, that he talks all the time.” 

Ara “Woman's Rights" meeting one of 
the lady orators exclaimed : ‘‘T tell. you that 
woman is slready a silent power in theland!” 
At which a cynical old bachelor éxclaimed : 
‘A silent power! Good! May.she forever 
remain so!”* 

Cunpertson: ‘I. believe. I’ve killed .the 
dog, Finn.” .Finn..(the gamekeeper) : ‘‘,Give 
goecanlt no unaysiness,..sor.. He. always dies 

wn, when a gintleman misses a burrad, 
jest to aise the gintleman’s feelin’s, sor, be 
making him t’ink he’s shot. somethin’.”” 

A youne man having ques to give sani 
an importunate » his companion said : 
‘* You might .as give that vagabond all 
you've got, Tom. It won’t makeany difference 
a han years hence;” to which Tom 
replied : .* Won't ‘it, though, my boy? Why, 
it will make a hundred years difference at the 
very least.” 

A yearn-stcuTeD old gentleman, on inter- 
viewing a shop, mistook a foppish customer for 
a shopman, and asked: ‘‘Have you any good 
handkerchiefs?” -Ihe fop replied, in his 
most sneering manner: ‘‘ You must be from 
the country, or you'd know that Iam not a 
salesman in this*éstablishment.” ‘Not a 
salesman?” snarled’ the ‘old gentleman. 
“*Hamph! Errand*boy, I suppose.” 

Ex-Governorn Lona, of Massachusetts, 
por ryt, Pi Oliver Wendell Holmes one day, 
said to. :—“ Doctor, I was reading a new 
poem this morning, and came -npon the .ex- 
pression ‘warm paleness.’ What did the 
poetmean by it?” ‘I imagine,” responded 
the doctor, “that ‘warm paleness’ is some- 
thing almost identical with the hue.of a man’s 
face who struggles wildly on the perilous,edge 
of an orange peel, at length ines on the 

vement, and is too pious to relieve his feel- 
ings by the use of profane language.” 

“I am sorry, my darling,” said a young 
man to his betrothed, “that you are dis- 
pleased with me for showing so much feel- 
ing; but then, you know, I cannot help it. 
Lam an emotionalist.” ‘ You an emot ist? 
Oh, George; why didn't you tell me before? 
I can never you now!” ‘Never 

me. now ? hy not?” “Qh, you 


know how strict my nts are about church 
matters. They ll wines consent to m 





before some other fellow-does.” 


marrying any one but an Episcopalian, | 
T'm gare they hate the emotionalists:” 
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SOCIETY, 


Ar the Jabilee State Ball her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales wore a dress of 
maizs brocade, draped with silver lace, corsage 
to correspond; head-dress, a tiara of dia- 
monds; ornaments, pearls and diamonds; 
orders, Victoria and Albert, the Crown of 
India, St. Catherine of Rassia, the Jabilee 
Medal, and the Danish Family Order.—The 
Crown Princess of Germany was gowned in 
moire, the soft rich colour of a ripe apricot; 
faint lines of pale mauve ran through this at 
irregular intervals; sprays of flowers 
were, on the skirt and on the bodice, nestled 
into draperies of soft and exquisite lace.— 
Her Royal Highness Princess Christian of 
Schleswig Holstein wore a rich dress of mauve 
faille, with a tablier of gauze, embroidered 
with beads of the same colour ; head-dress, a 
tiara of diamonds; ornaments, diamonds; 
orders, the Victoria-and Albert, the Crown of 
India, St. Catherine-of Russia, the Royal Red 
Cross, and the Commemoration Jubilee 
Medal.—Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Victoria of Wales wore a very pretty toilet of 
turquoise, blue tulle and satin broché ; corsage 
and ies of blue satin brocade, trimmed 


with over a petticoat of tulle the same | 


shade, very tastefully arranged; ornaments, 

rls and diamonds; order, Victoria and 

bert.—Her Highness Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Heletein wore a white tulle. dress, 
trimmed with a pale pink satin sash and 
bunches of pale pink roses; ornaments, 
pearls ;.orders; the Victoria and Albert and 
the Commemoration Jabilee Medal. 


Tae Duchess of Albany is:going to Germany 
to visit her parents, the Prince and Princess 
of Waldeck-Pyrmont, at Arolsen, ‘and on 
returning she will go to Scotland for the 
autamn with her children, and isto reside at 


* Birkhall, the Queen's place in Glen Muick, 


near Ballater. The Duchess of Edinburgh 
remains in England till after the naval 
review, and will thén to Coburg, to 
stay there till the middle of October, when 
she is ‘to return to Malta for the winter. 


Tr is arranged that the present year’s 
gathering .of Braemar Royal Highland 
Society will be held, not: at: Castle, as 
formerly, bat at Balmoral, thé committee 
and members of the society wishing to do 
something at their annual gathering to do 
special honour to Her Majesty’s ‘year of 
Jubilee; but the Queen, instead of this, 
wishes to confer’ distinction on an institu- 
tion whith she has all along supported and 
pai , and.has, taronek General Pon- 
sonby, commanded the attendance. of the 
society to celebrate their annual 


and games at Baloioral this season. A letier | 


to this effect has been received by Mr. 
Angus Macintosh, Mar Oastle, the president of 
the society. 

Tae Emperor-of Germany, accompanied 
his usual travelling ‘suite, has pmagm man 
His Majesty drove to the Potsdam station’ in 
an open carriage alone, and was enthusiasti- 


cally cheered by a large crowd ‘which had { ‘spoonful 
gathered to witness his departure. On the’ 


platform His Majesty was presented with 
several bouquets of flowers; and cheer after 
cheer, each douder than the last, were 
raised as the Imperial train moved out 
of the station. The ® William arrived 
at Ems by special train at eleven o'clock 
on Tuesday morning, and was received at 
the railway station by Herr von Lepel, 
ee ag shcaier ame water establish- 
ment. is Maj » accompanied by Count 
von Lehndorff, drove in an nage 
through the gaily decorated Bahnhofstrasse 
to the Karhaus. The Emperor was enthu- 
siastically cheered by a large number of 

Se in the ne — in the 

y His Majesty was visite the Empress 
and the Prince and Princess William with 
their eldest son, , 





| .and stir till the mixture solidifies by cooling. 


STATISTIOS. 


Tue following catalogue of valuable articles 






MISCELLANEOUS, 


A cEver political comedy has been written 


left in public vehicles by careless travellers, by King Milan of Servia, and crowned for its 


has been recently given. Thus, one was a, 
bag of jewellery, worth £750; another was a | 
diamond tiara, worth £850. In one year a 
packetof bonds worth £3,000 was lost; another, ; 
value £1 500, and also £250 in gold. Valuable | 
dressing-cases containing jewellery have been 
found, and on one occasion a pocket-book con- 
taining £75 in bank-notes, 

Tnptan Excise.—Excise statistics just pub- 
lished show that the quantity of spirits con- 
sumed last year per adult male was less than 
a gallon in Bombay, under a quarter of a gal- 
lon in Madras, a quarter of a gallon in Bengal, 
a pint in the North-West Provinces, and a 
quarter of a pint in the Punjaub, the total: 
consumption. being nine million gallons. The, 
excise revenue increased from £2,500,000 in 
1879 to £4,250,000 in 1886. The increase is 
attributed to the exercise of a closer check 
upon smuggling, to the growth of the popula- 
tion, to improved communications, and, 
finally, to the great agricultural prosperity. 





GEMS. 


Txov true magnetic pole, to which all hearts 
point duly north, like trembling needles ! 

Instinct would lead men to the devil if 
reason did not stand in the way. | 

Tuere are three things in speech that ought | 
to be considered before they are spoken—the 
manner, the place, and the time. 

Rocuzs,are sure to be found out in some 
way. Whoever is a wolf will act asa wolf; 
that is the most certain of all things. 

History can be formed from permanent: 
monuments and records ; but lives can only be 
written from personal knowledge, which is, 

wing every day less, and in a short time is 
fost for ever. 

Ir is best to strive to cultivate an interest 
in simple, innocent, and inexpensive pleasures. 
We may thus aid in diffasing that spirit of 
contentment which is of itself rich and a per- 
manent possession, 


j 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Remepy ror Tan.—Take equal parts of) 
lemon juice and whites of eggs. Beat well! 
over a slow fire with a wooden spoon till soft, 
like pomatum. This is said to be-excellent. — 

Lovion For TicHTENING THE WRINKLED. SxrmN} 
on Hands anp Facr.—Take of oil of almonds) 
4 ounces avoirdupois, hog’s lard 3 ounces, | 
apermaceti 1 ounce; melt, add of expressed |! 
juice of horse leek 3 Imperial fluid ounces, | 


A few drops of Javender or eau de cologne are 
added ‘to scent the mixture. 
Famp.Mvurrins.—One egg, one and one-half | 
cups of sugar, three-fourths cup milk, one tea- 
baking powder, one ‘saltspoonful salt, 
flour to make a stiff batter. Mix salt and 
omg wder with a little flour. Beat the 
egg, d the sugar, and beat again. Add the 
milk and flour, and make a stiff batter. Drop 
from the spoon into hot fat. These are the 
old-fashioned pancakes such as our grand- 


|| with frank a 
|and, when they are denied, submit without 








fathers used to eat with cider. They seem to 
need some acid with them, say jelly or some: 
sharp sauce. Have the fat about hot enough | 
Shao. thee supra: apocetel ab the calstias | 
. a mix ’ 
‘and scrape the with a knife held in the 
xight hand so that none of the mixture will fall | 
into the kettle; then scrape out the spoonful 
‘into the a Steer ontll a, ponnn mg 
large a , a8 they swell a g 
the ae ay Test by sticking in a fork. Serve | 
hot and plain, or with sauce as indicated | 








above. Very nice for breakfast. ct 





merit by a Belgrade literary committee. In 
this piece the king has expended all his spite 
and satire on his seta, pave thy and should 
the play ever be represented’ the performance 
will produce plenty of excitement. His neigh- 
bour, the Prince of Montenegro, has also just 
finished a tragedy; but Prince Nikita's work 
is baged on history, not politios. 

Two advanced female centenarians have 
just died on the Continent. One wasa Sultana, 
in the Imperial seraglio at Constantinople, 
aged 110, who had lived ninety-five years in 
the Harem, during the reigns of five Sultans. 
She, however, is eclipsed in point of years by 
the wife of a Russian merchant, Madame 
Sophie Maslulschenkow, deceased at Kharkow, 
at the age of 122. She retained her sight, 
memory, and the use of her limbs to the last. 

CHILDREN are very apt scholars in the matter 
of finding happiness. They sympathize with 
and take the tone of those who are with them, 
If they are tanght by word and example that 
the chief pleasure of a kindly d comes 
afterwards in some pleasant result that 
ensues, in the kindly deeds which are received 
in return, or even in the expression of thanks 
and gratitude called forth, they will soon learn 
to fix their hopes there, and to feel defrauded 
of rightful reward if such results do not 


;come, If, on the other hand, they are led to 


find their chief delight in the happiness they 
bestow, then the favours they give, the kind- 
nesses they perform, the sacrifices they make, 


| will of themselves afford such true pleasure 


that they will ask for no more, nor be sadly 
disappointed if nothing more ensues. 

Gras ‘without an undesirable love of liberty 
and craze for individualism; girls who let 
themselves be guided ; Is who have the 
filial ‘sentiment well developed, and who feel 
the love of a Bonghter for the woman who 
acts as their mother; girls who know that 
every day and all day long cannot be devoted 
to holiday making, without the intervention 
of duties more or less irksome; girls who 
when they can gather them, accept their roses 
girlish sincerity of pleasure, 


repining to the inevitable hardship of circum- 
stances—these are the girls whose companion- 
ship gladdens and does not oppress.or distract 
the old, whose sweetness and ready submission 
to the reasonable control of authority make 
life so pleasant and their charge so light to 
those whose care they are. 

EspHants 1x THe Noursery.—The Siamese, 
says Forhin, obtained considerable service 
from these anitials. They use them almost 
as domestics, and especially for taking care of 
the children ; they take them up with their 
trunks, and put them to bed and rock them tc 
sleep; and when’ mamma wants them, she 
has only to go and order the elephant to go 
and bring them to her. Numerous instances 
which testify to their intelligence and docility 
are = well known. Can anyone believe 
this, which a Siamese king reported of one on 
which he was mounted, asked Victor Mennier 
in the ‘thrilling “‘Great Hunts?” “ This 
elephant ‘had not long since'a groom who half 
famished him by depriving him of a portion 
of the food allotted to him. The animal had 
no other means of complaining but by his cries, 
and.made such a horrible ‘noise that he could 
‘be ‘heard all through the palace. Not being 
able:to divine the cause of his crying so loudly, 
bat suspecting the real cause, I gave him 
another groom, who, being more faithful, and 
having given him, without wrong, his full 
measure of rice, theelephant divi it into 
two parts with his trank, and when he had 
eaten one half he set up his ory again, indicat- 
mstter, the infdelisy of the first groom, who 
matter, i t t groom, w: 

wledged his crime, for which I caused 
him to be severely chastised.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. G.—There is no known remedy for it. 

W. V.—Easter Sunday in 1864 fell on March 27, and 
in 1853 it occurred on the same date. 

Oz10ox.—The best place would be a well-known tool- 
maker's, of which there are plenty. We could not give 
you the price. 

Sursoots. —Marriage licences are obtainable at Doc- 
tors’ Commons, London, from ten tefour. They cost 
£2 2s. 6d. No notice is required. 

B. R. G.—You know your own heart best ; if he is as 
good as painted there seems to be no good reason why 
you should not marry him. 

Jupitse Jack.—First brush Osea, and then 
sponge carefully with liquid ammonia diluted with 
water to one-half strength. 


A Prerry Girat.—You would be termed between 
colours. The hair is bronze-brown ; the handwriting 
moderate. Walter means a ‘‘ woodman.” Polly, 
* bitter.” 


C. M, N.—It is neither proper nor advisable for a 
lady to exchange photographs with one of the opposite 
sex, unless he is a very intimate friend or her prospec- 
tive husband. 


T. A. B— Foods containing starch and sugar are 
credited with a tendency to produce fat on those who 
indulge heartily in their use, Water, if drunk in large 
quantities, is fattening. 


Lizzie F.—The young gentleman looks kind and in- 
telligent, but is evidently too —- for his character to 
be formed. We should also opine from your note that 
you are in a similar predicament. 


Hiitpa.—Nothing short of a surgical operation could 
remove or palliate the defects named. We have re- 
cently given several remedies for freckles. Your sister 
should consult an experienced dentist. 


Biopwen. —1. We regret it is out of our power to in- 
troduce you toa suitable husband ; good ones are very 
far to seek. You must keep your eyes opsn in your 
own circle. 2. The hair is dark seal-brown. 


Jo31z.—A girl of seventeen, 5 feet 5 inches in height, 
and weighing 135 Bans, is considerably above the 
average in both particulars, but it cannot said that 
she is at all ungainly or badly-proportioned for that 
age. ‘ 

M. E.—The weights given, if correct, are certainly 
som2what alarming. You had better take. plenty of 
exercise, avoid all foods containing starch and sugar, 
such as potatoes, bread, &c., and drink no beer, e, 
or spirits. 

Avoy1s.—The picture represents a pretty girl, with 
an amiable, bright expression, and looks as if she had 
notacare in the world. We-should judge her to be by 
no means iutellectually dull, and she bears every evi- 
dence of having been carefully trained. 


Paetry Pec.—l. The young man is evidently bashful. 
It will no doubt wear off in time. 2. The narcissus 
means “‘ vanity.” Any bookseller can get you a book 
on the language of flowers for sixpenoce. . 3. Not good 
enough for the purpose named. Try and improve it, 
pee perhaps we shall be able to answer the other 
part. 

G. R. R.—To test his love treat him in a cool, off- 
hand, but ladylike manner, as though he held no warmer 
corner in your heart than any other gentleman friend, 
and carefully note the effect it has uj him. .If he 
does not then press his suit with redeubled ardour, all 
arbitrary signs of love must fail, and you will have 
food cause to cut his acquaintance and thus effectually 

lot out bis image from your mind and heart. 


F. D.--Ferdinand and Isabella, in April, 1492, agreed 
to furnish Columbus, the discoverer of America, with 
two small caravels, or undecked ships, and one larger 
vessel. On the morning of August 3, 1492, the ex 
dition left Palos, the great navigator sailing in the 
decked vessel called ‘‘ Santa Maria” (Holy Mary), with 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon as commander of the “‘ ta,” 
and his brother, Vincent Yanez Pinzon, as captain of the 
** Nina,” the two caravels. 


Sam.—Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, died June 7, 
1529, in his fifty-fifth year, and the twenty-third of his 
reign. His heart, extracted and embalmed, was de- 
livered to Sir James Douglas, to be carried to Palestine 
and buried in Jerusalem. Donglas was killed fighting 
against the Moors in Spain, and Bruce’s heart, with the 
body of its devoted champion, was brought to Scotland 
and buried in the monastery at Melrose. The body of 
the king was interred in the Abbey Church of Dun- 
fermline. 


D. L. D.—1. During 1813 and 1814 the man-of-war 
** Essex,” commanded by Captain David Porter, created 
great havoc among the British merchantmen and whalers 
trading on the Pacific coast of South America. On 
February 3, 1814, he sailed into the harbour of Val- 
—- and shortly afterwards was hemmed in by two 

ritish men-of-war, the “Phoebe” and ‘‘Cherub.” 
Although greatly outnumbered, he determined to 
escape. Accordingly, on March 28, 1814, he set sail with 
one of the vessels he had captured—the ‘‘ Essex, Jr.— 
and the most sanguinary naval battle of the war of 1812 
ensued. The “ Essex” became a total wreck and was 
on fire, and when but seventy-five effective men out of a 
total of two hundred and twenty-five r d, Porter 





hauled down his flag. He and his companions were 
sent home in the ‘‘ Essex, Jr.,” which was made a cartel 
truce ship. 


2. Dark-brown, 





E. A.—Glycerine is good for sone complexions, while 
to others it seems poisonous. Your writing indicates 
carefulness. 

E. E. 8.—Wash your feet night and morning with 
ammonia and water, rubbing for five minutes after with 
a coarse towel. 

W. W. P.—There is no reward offered by the Govern- 
ment to any one who will walk a hundred miles in a 
hundred hours. 


G. C.—There are a number of books on engineering. 
If the bookseller has not got them he will order them 
for you if you make a small deposit to insure him against 


L. C. M.—Seventeen is too young for balls and lovers, 
at least for our daughter. Twenty-five is fixed as the 
beginning of old maidenhood, Your writing is rather 
singular. 


OC. T. T.—We have no doubt your trouble has a physi- 
cal root —that you are either bilious, dyspeptic, or both. 
Consult a good physician, and think as little about your- 
self as possible, 

L. T.—A raw egg beaten up with sugar and taken be- 
fore breakfast is good to clear the voice, so also is lemon- 
juice and sugar. For your swelling eyelids bathe them 
three times a day in salt water. . 


Sanpy.—William Wallace, the famous Scottish patriot, 
was executed A t 23, 1305, having been betrayed 
into the hands of the English by some of his own 
countrymen. The alleged crime for which he suffered 
death was treason. 

B, T. C.—If, as you say, your lover has proved false, 
you should certainly not write first to him, and if he 
writes to you have self-respect enough not to let your- 
self be put on and off like a worn-out glove. Yourcom- 
position is very defective. 


GONE, BUT NOT LOST. 


A Fair, sweet girl, with sunny hair, 
And eyes of tender blue— 
She came, ani blessed the world awhile, 
Then left it, with a happy smile, 
As early violets do. 


She was an only child, and blest 
With many a maiden grace 

A gentle heart for others’ need, 

As one might know who dld but read 
The sunshine in her face. 


Thus, in the rosebud of her youth, 
When all the world was gay, 
She turned aside from earthly bowers, 
To prmsey the fair, immortal flowers 
long the angel way. 
Now ‘neath sweet Woodlawn’'s sylvan shade— 
‘A silent; hoty spot— : 
while every bloom 


She in 
That cottty wees sete her tom 
Whispers 


** Forget me not!” 


Ah! many a home in our fair land, 
e hers, been bereft 
Of its one flower so fair and bright, 
lanted to a world of light, 
With but the memory left. 
M. A. K. 


Lity.—To make the American d ies known as 
** Aunt Lydia's corn-cakes,” -so-called r a coloured 
woman cook, sift int» a large pan a quart of Indian meal. 
Add a sal of salt. Have ready a pint of boiling 
milk, sufficient to make a soft dough. - Mix the milk 
hot with the meal, and add a quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter. Stir all hard, and setit to cool Beat four 
eggs very light, when the mixture is cool stir them 
gradually intoit. Butter some square or 0! tins, 
and fill them with the mixture. Set them into a 
moderate oven, and bake them well. Serve them up hot, 
and eat them with butter or sirup, or both. 


Z. F., five feet six, is distressed over a weight of one 
hundred and sixty, and fears gentlemen will not admire 
her, though at seventeen she acknowledges to three 

ers of , which we quite agree with her 
parents she is too young to think about. And we must 
tell her, as they do, that she is morbid over her size. 
God meant her to be large or she would not have grown 
so, and she need have no fear of her future. The man 
whose heart cannot shelter one hundred and sixty 
| se is one she will be-well rid of. Vera, truth ; 

ra, hope; and Dulce, sweetness, are pretty, odd, 
and by no means common names for a little girl. 


B. 8. B. y, the sci which treats of the 
heavenly bodies, has af strong claims to a place 
in every educational scheme of study, both as a means 
of intellectual training and on it of the practical 
value of the class of facts which it embraces, as well as 
its ennobling influence upon the mind of the student. 
It will be found a most interesting and absor sub- 
ject, opening up a wonderful view of the astonishing 
works of our Creator, andsolving many of the mysteries 
that are unknown to the average human being. One of 
the most prominent astronomers of the present cen 
is Richard A. Proctor, the author of many valuable and 
i g astro ‘ical works, born at Chelsea, Eng- 
land, in 1837. His first literary effort was an article 
double stars in ‘Cornhill Magazine” for December, 
1863. His most celebrated book is entitled “Other 
Worlds than Ours,” which was written in 1870. Raphael, 
the greatest of paiuters, called by his Italian country- 
men ‘the Divine,” was not an astronomer, 
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G. BE. L.—Ths faulty penmanship and composition 
yed in your communication may be remedied by a 
course of persistent tice. You lack a command of 
the pen, as is evidenced by the straggling, nervous 
appearance of the lines. 

C. D.—Enlarged joints and bunions may be consider- 
ably reduced by the application of tincture of iodine to 
them. It should be used at least two or three times a 
day, and in liberal quantities. The best vehicle for its 
application is a soft camel's-hair brush. 


E. D. M.—Shorthand can be learned by correspond- 
ence, but notin a such a thorough manner as if a com- 
tent instructor has personal supervision of the stu- 
ent. It will také from six months to a year to master 
the rudiments of the art, after which the speed can be 
greatly improved by constant practice. 
Exvatwe.—Munkacsy’s painting of ‘‘Christ before 
Pilate” was completed over four rs ago. The size 
of the canvas is 24 by 17 feet, and figures, of which 
there are thirty-six, are life-size. The artist was one 
year in executing the work, designing and sketching 
each figure separately before placing it on the main 
canvas. 
W. W. S.—How will the following suit you?— 
“ Laugh, lady, at th much, 
Fanis ah that te think, these da: 
es iv ys, 
Zeal does not stand a better plight 
In love’s sweet race, than sig’ lays 
Exactly like the one I write.” 


E. M. W.—There is no preparation that will darken 
one’s skin permanently and not injure its. texture. 
Walnut-juice will answer the Burpee for a short time, 
but will gradually wear off. es this, it is very apt 
to render the hue too dark and give a nondescript 
appearance to the surface to which it is applied. Cos- 
tumiers have cosmetic preparations for the purpose that 
are used in making up for a masquerade or fancy-dress 


P. P.—Amsterdam, the largest and most important 
town in Holland, constitutionally its capital, stands in 
— under which, at the depth of 50 feet, 
sand, Into this latter piles are driven, on 
which the buildings are reared. For length, breadth, 
many of the principal streets vie with 
pital in Euro In the centre of most 
canal, side of which is lined 
with broad, brick-paved quays, with rows of trees. The 
perme ges pty vy are six and séven 
at the top, with the Cay towards 
and decorated above with a forked chimney- 
stack. The palace, formerly the town-hall, is a stone 
edifice 262 feet long, 206 feet wide; and 108 feet high, 
resting on 13,659 piles driven 70 feet into the ground. 
Many other noteworthy buildings are to be found in 
curious city. 
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J. L.—Having always provided a comfortable home 

oy bt 0 oe ge ones, you pay —_ i 
thought of thus doing your duty, and n 

because your better half's tongue is so often 2 with 

be pee ee She may have some little tro 

of which 
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first voyaze, invited him to a feast, and 
discoverer the honoured seat at the table, 
of seme of the courtiers present. 
Columbus, in a fli manner, 
t that, in case he had not disco’ 
+ was believed he had found), there 
who have been equal to 
admiral immediately took an 
and asked the courtier to make 
. Of course he failed, as did 
Columbus then 
it on end, and so solved the 
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made 
shook it well and stood 


problem. * Any one could do that!” said the courtier. 
‘ After I have shown the way,” was the calm ly of 
the admiral. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he continu: “after I 


have shown a new way to India, nothing is easier than 
follow.” 
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